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SATURDAY, JULY 18, 1942. 


AIR VICE-MARSHAL ARTHUR CONINGHAM (RIGHT), A.O.C. WESTERN DESERT, WHOSE R.A.F. PERSONNEL, IN THEIR 
UNCEASING ATTACKS ON ROMMEL’S FORCES, HAVE BEEN BRILLIANT IN RECENT FIGHTING, SEEN AT HIS H.Q. 


A New Zealander by birth, Air Vice-Marshal Coningham, in his forty-seventh year, 
was, until November last, A.O.C. an R.AF. group in the Middle East, and was 
appointed to the command of the Eastern Desert in succession to Air Vice-Marshal 
Collishaw. Educated in Europe, speaking German, Italian and French, in the last 
war he fought first as an infantryman in a New Zealand regiment, and later transferred 
to the R.F.C., as a British fighter pilot. His command of the R.AF. and S.AAF. 


in the desert war has been signalised by complete cohesion with the Army, and the 
brilliant series of actions by his men in the retreat to El Alamein, in which the 
enemy had not a moment's respite, caused the Prime Minister to send a message of 
congratulation to Air Chief-Marshal Tedder, alluding to “the vital part which your 
officers and men are playing in the Homeric struggle for the Nile Valley.” They 
continue to hold command in the air over the Lufiwaffr. 
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APOLEON, at St. Helena—the last resting-place 
of dictators—used to say that Egypt was the 


most important country in the world. The fertile 
land of the Nile Valley, set amid deserts, the frontier 
between two mighty continents, the direct bridge 
between East and West—there seems much to support 
the great conqueror’s contention. Certainly his own 
career illustrates for once the sincerity of his utterance. 
In the spring of 1797, as his first great campaign drew 
to its victorious close, he found himself for the first 
time in his life in a position to shape world events 
And immediately he began to plan a drive to 
the East. 


It was with this object that he extinguished the 
independence of the Venetian Republic, inciting a 
mob of what we should to-day call Fifth Columnists 
to rebel against the ruling oligarchy, and then inter- 
vening by armed force on their behalf. It was not 
the Italian possessions of Venice he coveted, for these 
he at once handed over as a sop to vanquished Austria. 
It was the islands that stretched along the Dalmatian 
and Albanian shore towards the AZgean that he 
annexed as France’s—and his own—share of that 
lawless plunder. For in them he saw the stepping- 
stones to Egypt and, through Egypt, to a golden 
empire in the East. Already, by his Italian conquests, 
he had driven the hated English Fleet from its 
Mediterranean bases and forced it to withdraw to the 
Atlantic. After all he had achieved in his first 
dazzling year of conquest, it would be child’s play to 
wrest a remote and neglected province from the 
languid hand of the Turk. 


So it was that a young Corsican’s dream of empire 
first grafted the forgotten land of the Pharaohs on 
England's consciousness. Till this hour of history, 
nothing could have seemed further apart than the 
vigorous North Sea island and Egypt: 
the ordinary Englishman only thought 
of it as a place in his Bible story; ~ 
a name in history rather than in the 
present. For three hundred years, 
since the discovery of the ocean trade- 
routes to the East had brought wealth and Sen | 
opportunity to England, commerce had SS 
bypassed the Nile Valley, voyaging round 
the furthest shores of Africa. But now 
Napoleon saw a chance of striking by the 
shorter land route at England's Eastern If = 4 
empire, and so reversing the decision — ‘4 
wrought by Clive half a century before. i] L 
What was more, he saw a chance of hii il 
seating himself on the imperial throne that 
Alexander had sought and lost. In the i| 
East, he told his brother Lucien, there Nl | 
were six hundred million men ; Europe in Mii b 
comparison was a “ mere molehill.” | 


At that moment England was in 
the gravest peril. Her last active ally 
had made peace with the enemy; the 
whole of Western Europe was marshalled i 
against her ; her internal system—shaken 
by inflation, food shortage, and naval 
mutiny-—was tottering. A French in- 
vasion of Ireland, then on the verge of 
open rebellion, might have shattered 
British power for ever. But Bonaparte, 
though appointed to the command of 
the ‘Army of England,’’ which was to 
hoist the Tricolour over the Palace of 
St. James's, had no intention of staking 
his dawning career on the hazard of a 
meeting with an English cruiser in the 
inhospitable waters of the Channel or 
North Sea. Though he ostentatiously 
inspected invasion barges at Dunkirk 
and Ostend, he was in reality preparing 
a blow at England's circumference, not 
at her heart. The real army of invasion 
was assembling, not at Boulogne, but at 
Toulon. For, since he had to cross a 
Sea to win new conquests, Bonaparte 
preferred to cross the blue sea that 
England had abandoned, rather than the 
grey sea she still ruled 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 


we understand, 
Telegraphic Association,’ .. . 
vessels at any port; ... 
maritime enterprise. . . . 


phrases, and directions .. . 


of two vertical masts... 
pairs of arms are hinged to the lower part of each mast, one pair above another. 
When in operation, one arm is capable of projecting sideways in one of three different 
Every arm is managed by means 
of a wire rope, which passes into the house and is there moved by a sort of windlass. As these 
telegraphs ars too cumbrous to be used on board ship, a system of flag-signals has been devised 
In his system thirteen flags are sufficient, used one or more at a time, to the brave men_ who, 
Difference of colour, and difference of 


eight arms. 
directions, viz., 


by Mr. Watson... . 
give all the signals contained in the telegraph-dictionary 
position as hoistei on the masts and ropes, give together all the combinations required,” Many 
coast stations were established round Britain, and also a chain of stations to link London with 
Deal; these stations were not only in communication with each other, but also with 





By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


So, like Rommel in our day, Napoleon used Eng- 
land’s temporary impotence in the baseless Central 
Mediterranean to pour a great army over to Africa. 
By a characteristic stroke of treachery and intrigue 
he seized Malta from the decadent “ quisling ’’ Knights 
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“INTERIOR OF WATSON'S TOWER.” 


OF JULY 16, 1842. 


“The plan of the above edifice was invented by a gentleman named Watson, and 
by a body of enterprising gentlemen calling themselves 
for the purpose of conveying instant intelligence of 
and numerous other matters 
With regard to the mechanism of the signals it is necessary to state that 
the primary part is the ‘ Telegraphic Dictionary,’ which contains several thousand words, names, 
arranged alphabetically, and each one has a number attached to it, 
which number becomes the symbol employed in signalling. The main part [of the building] consists 
two cross trees are fixed, one near the top of each mast, and two 
There are thus 


of vessels in distress .. . 


upwards, inclining downwards, and horizontal. 


lights at the Nore, etc. 








of St. John and pressed on to Alexandria. He landed 
on July 1, 1799, and overran the country in a few 
For the first time in his life he was monarch 
of all he surveyed, untrammelled by the rule of the 


weeks. 


Paris politicians. ‘“‘In Egypt,” he told Mme. de 
Remusat, ‘‘I found myself free from the weariness 
and restraints of civilisation. I created a religion 
with a turban on my head, and in my hand a new 
Koran which I should compose according to my 
own ideas.” 


But there was a fatal flaw in the young Dictator’s 
dream. It was the sea-power of England. Already 
the Cabinet, taking its courage in both hands, had 
sent a fleet back into the Mediterranean, and placed 
it under the command of the forty-year-old Nelson. 
Even as Napoleon sailed in triumph from Malta to 
Alexandria, he and his Armada, though he did not 
know it, had only missed by a few hours a watery 
grave from the guns of the English warships. On 
August 1, after a two-months’ chase, Nelson came on 
Napoleon’s fleet in Aboukir Bay, and annihilated it in 
a night big with fate. 


The conqueror was virtually imprisoned in the 

land he had conquered, and only escaped to 

France with a few followers a year later, after 

the final frustration of his Eastern dream. With 
his sea communications cut, he could not even reach 
Damascus, let alone India. And the English had by 
now been thoroughly aroused to the importance of 
Egypt. In the spring of 1801 they sent an. army 
to destroy or expel the troops whom Napoleon 
had left behind him there. To be more precise, 
they sent two armies, one from England and 
the other from India. The first landedin Aboukir 
Bay, on the scene of Nelson’s victory, on March 8, 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby. 


It was in a grim mood, for it had been 
drifting aimlessly in its transports about 


af the Mediterranean and Atlantic for the 


greater part of a year, and the military 
record of Britajn had long been as inglorious 
as that of the Navy had been glorious. 
The men felt the injustice of the unde- 
served ignominy which had befallen them. 
One of the battalion commanders who 








stormed the Aboukir beaches that day—a 
young man named Colonel Edward Paget, 
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is carried into 
the ‘Shipping 
the arrival of 
arising out of 
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whose great-nephew, Lord Queenborough, 
is living to-day—wrote before the land- 
ing to his father: ‘‘You may depend 
upon it there is a certain Devil in 
this army that will carry it through 
thick and thin.’’ It was in the same 
mood as General Auchinleck’s army 
at Alamein. Within a few weeks it 
had overcome seemingly insurmountable 
difficulties, defeated a superior French 
army, and driven it for refuge be- 
Y hind the walls of Alexandria. By 
the autumn the French had capitu- 
lated, and all Egypt was in the hands 
of the English. 





That was the beginning of Britain's 
association with Egypt—epitomised ever 
since the Victorian heyday by Cleopatra's 
tapering needle, grimly and incongruously 
dreaming by the banks of the rayless 
Thames. Though we did not stay in 
Egypt, but restored it to the Turks, as in 
our own era we have restored it to the 
Egyptians, we were never henceforward 
able to remain indifferent to its fate. Since 
the opening of the Suez Canal it has 
become once more one of the corner- 
stones of the world. Whoever controls 
it controls the key to the East, and it 
is a key that Britain is resolved to deny— 
now as in the past—to a tyrant. For 
under General 
Auchinleck, are contending for the Nile 
Valley with their lives follow a great 
line of predecessors, the first of whom 
was Nelson. 
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How an Italian “‘ Savoia Marchetti 79" long-range bomber paid the price for a 
low-level attack on a British warship during the passage of a convoy to Malta 
on June 16 is clearly “shown in this picture sequence taken by a British News- 
reel photographer during the action. It was during the convoying of supplies 
to Malta and Tobruk that one of the heaviest attacks by enemy ships and 
aircraft took place in the Mediterranean. The Italians appeared to have devoted 
their attention chiefly to the convoy from Gibraltar, while the Germans operated 
mainly in the Eastern Mediterranean. An Italian 10,000-ton cruiser and at least 
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MOMENTS OF AN ITALIAN 
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““S.M.79”” BOMBER. 
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two destroyers and one submarine were sunk, and forty-three enemy ‘plahes were 
shot down for certain, and a great number of others damaged, or probably 
destroyed. We lost one light cruiser, four destroyers, and two escort vessels. 
Warship losses were therefore roughly equal, but the enemy lost a far greater 
number of aircraft than we did. Thé above photographs, showing how an 
**S.M.79"" came into the attack and was shot down, area typical picture of how 
our fighter pilots, aided by the ships’ guns, dealt with great numbers of the 
attacking aircraft. (Photographs by Lritish Newsreel Association.) 
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GERMANS’ COSTLY ADVANCE IN RUSSIA: “ COLOSSAL LOSSES” 


CONSTANT RUSSIAN COUNTER-ATTACKS HAVE WIPED OUT THOUSANDS OF THE ENEMY. ; 
GERMANS ARE SEEN HURLING HAND-GRENADES TO STAVE OFF CHARGING SOVIET TROOPS. 5 , “ : 
MANY LUFTWAFFE MACHINES HAVE BEEN DESTROYED BY GROUND TROOPS. 
OF THE RED ARMY FIRING AT GERMAN ’PLANES WITH ANTI-TANK RIFLES. 


USING AN ANTI-TANK RIFLE, RUSSIAN TROOPS, FROM THE SHELTER 


OF A WALL, SCORE A HIT ON AN APPROACHING GERMAN TANK. 
RUSSIAN GUNNERS SHELLING AN ENEMY STRONG-POINT WHILE THEIR INFANTRY ADVANCE % 


TO CAPTURE A VILLAGE. MANY VILLAGES HAVE CHANGED HANDS TWO OR THREE TIMES. 





THAT ANY GARRISON COULD SURVIVE SUCH A POUNDING AS THIS SEEMS INCREDIBLE. THE; SOVIET TROOPS FIGHTING IN A VILLAGE NEAR VORONEZH, WHERE, IT IS REPORTED, THEY ( 
WHOSE GALLANT MEN HELD OUT FOR 28 VITAL DAYS. } INFLICTED HUGE LOSSES ON GENERAL VON KLEIST’S TROOPS.—RADIOED PICTURE. ° 
2 


PICTURE 18 OF SEBASTOPOL, 
* ~mnnnnnannmantd  ‘amndenncorammpmnnncumdacdaadd FEEDS 


i. — ——— 


The bloody nature of the fighting on the Russian front is reflected in these von Bock’s reserves are pouring in all directions to the ponderously moving 
pictures from various sections of a battle area covering many thousands of battlefront. Covered by highly organised shock groups of the Luftwaffe, able 
Square miles. The siege of Sebastopol—now a glorious phase of Russian history to fly from vital point to vital point of the front at a few hours’ notice, the 
and Timoshenko's drive on Kharkov forced a serious delay in Hitler's plans for German troops are being hurled into the shambles with an almost horrifying 
a spring offensive, but the battle has now burst against the Russians in a disregard of lives. ‘‘ German losses,"’ said a report from Moscow on July 12, 
furious and mounting assault on a semi-circular front pivoted on Kharkov, whence “are colossal. The Don River is running with blood.’ Altogether, von Bock is 
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INFLICTED BY TIMOSHENKO’S TROOPS IN STEADY WITHDRAWAL. 
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é RUSSIAN ARTILLERYMEN, WITH A CAMOUFLAGED 76-MM. GUN, BATTERING AN ENEMY 
& MACHINE-GUN POST DURING THE FIGHTING NEAR KURSK.—A RADIGED PICTURE. 

















A GERMAN ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTERY FIRING ON ATTACKING RUSSIAN TANKS NEAR yi 
é KHARKOV, WHENCE VON BOCK HAS SMASHED THROUGH TO THE DON. } 
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2 RUSSIAN TROOPS CHARGE INTO ACTION ACROSS A VITAL RAILWAY \ 
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} THIS RADIOED PICTURE SHOWS AN ENTRENCHED SOVIET UNIT ON THE LENINGRAD .< 
{ FRONT, SUPPORTING THE RUSSIAN FLANK WITH RIFLE AND MACHINE-GUN FIRE. } 
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)™ THE KHARKOV FRONT: 








ACTION ON TANKS. 


WHERE RUSSIAN INFANTRYMEN HAVE BEEN CARRIED INTO 
THIS RADIOED PICTURE SHOWS THEM RIDING INTO BATTLE. 
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said to command on this central front some fifty divisions of foot soldiers, ten 
to twelve Panzer divisions with complementary motorised infantry divisions, and 
upwards of 3000 aircraft. But in spite of these impressive numbers, the Germans 
are having to fight grimly for every mile of ground they gain, and have failed 
to achieve anything like the rapid break-through of summer last year. The 
situation for the Russians is exceedingly grave, and Timoshenko is having to 


WHICH ATTACKING GERMAN FORCES WERE SEEKING TO a 
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/ NINA KURANOVA, WHO HAS WON A SOVIET AWARD FOR BRAVERY AT THE BATTLEFRONT, { 
; TENDING A BADLY WOUNDED MAN IN THE THICK OF THE FIGHTING. 


& 

—— " — — | 
evacuate places of extreme importance, such as Rossosh, on the vital railway 
between Voronezh and Rostov, but in the main the Russian withdrawal has 
been orderly. Under the circumstances, a serious disorganisation of the Soviet 


armies might have been achieved, but Timoshenko is said to retain a firm hold 
of his forces. Von Bock is still faced with the greatest battle of all if he reaches 
fresh Russian armies on the Don and Volga 








Grew oe 
CAPT. B. WARBURTON-LEE. 

Posthumously awarded the first 
V.C. of the war in June 1940 “ for 
gallantry, enterprise and daring 
in command of the force engaged 
in the first battle of Narvik.’ 
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HEROES OF THE PRESENT 





WAR: THE MEN WHO, FOR 
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Commander of the destroyer 
“Hardy,” he was mortally 
wounded on April 10, 1940. 








SERGEANT T. GRAY. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in June 1940 “ for coolness and 
resource’ whilst navigating, in 
most difficult conditions, Flying 
Officer Garland’s aircraft and 
thus enabling the whole formation 
of five machines to successfully 

attack the target. 
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CAPT. H.M. ERVINE-ANDREWS. 
Awarded the V.C. in July 1940. 
Captain Ervine-Andrews, of the 
East Lancashire Regiment, ac- 
counted for seventeen of the 
enemy before Dunkirk with a 
rifle, and for many more with a 
Bren gun. One of the first two 
Army V.C.s of the war, 








LCE.-CPL. H. NICHOLLS. 
Awarded the V.C. in July 1940. 
Lance-Corporal Nicholls, of 
the Grenadier Guards, alone 
charged German machine-guns 
with a Bren gun, although 
wounded himself, in the defence 
of the River Scheldt. He was 
made a prisoner of war. 
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; for eight days “ he per- 
a series ®f remarkable 
. showing utter indiffer- 
ence to danger.”” He led numerous 
ittacks during heavy fighting. 
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enemy snipers in the Maleme 
area and also penetrated the 
German lines, killing a mortar 
crew of four. He and Lieut. 
Upham are both New Zealanders. 
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GARLAND, 
PILOT BY 


Posthumously awarded the second V.C. of the war in June 1940, 
‘‘in recognition of most consvicuous bravery.” 
of the leading machine of a formation of five aircraft that wrecked 
a bridge over the Albert Canal during the German invasion of 
Belgium. Only one of the five machines returned from the mission. 


V.c.: A POSTHUMOUS 
FRANK BERESFORD. 


Volunteer pilot 
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4 SERGT. J. D. HINTON. 

Awarded the V.C. in October 
1941 for great gallantry during 
the evacuation from Greece. A 
German column converged on our 
troops waiting for embarkation. 
Hinton, a New Zealander, dashed 
forward and wiped out the nearest 

gun crew. Taken prisoner. 
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F CORPORAL J. GORDON. 


Awarded the V.C. in October 1941 
for bayoneting, under heavy fire, 
four enemy machine-gunners who 
held up two of our platoons 
attacking ‘‘ Greenhill,”” north of 
Diezzine, Syria. This Australian's 
action demoralised the enemy 
and the company advanced. 
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f LIEUT. G. WARD GUNN. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C 
in April 1942 for gallantry during 
fighting at Sidi Rezegh. Three 
of his anti-tank guns were knocked 
out, but taking over the fourth 
himself, under intense fire, he 
damaged a large number of 
enemy tanks before being killed. 





Recese 


[  RIFLEMAN J. BEELEY. 

Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in April 1942 for heroism at Sidi 
Rezegh. He charged 30 yards 
towards an enemy strong-point 
containing an anti-tank and two 
machine-guns. He killed or 
wounded the entire crew of the 

anti-tank gun. 
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“ Arab,” at 


LIEUT. R. STANNARD. 
Awarded the V.C. in August 1940 
for outstanding valour whilst in 


converted 
Namsos, 


the 


where, after placing his vessel in 

shelter, he attacked enemy .air- 

craft by day and kept anti- 
submarine watch at night. 





















WING COM. R. A. LEAROYD. 
Awarded the V.C. in August 1940 
for a suecessful attack at !50 fr. 
on the Dortmund-Ems Canal 
through a lane of specially dis- 
A.-A. defences and in face 
of the most intense fire from guns 
of all calibres, setting ‘an 
example unsurpassed.” 
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by German aircraft. 
was shattered by a bomb, but he 
remained at his post until killed. 


LEADING SEAMAN 
J. MANTLE. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in September 1940. 
beside his gun in H.M.S. “ Foyle- 
when she was attacked 


He died 


His left leg 


FLT. SERGT. J. HANNAH. 
Awarded the V.C. in September 
1940 for saving, over Antwerp, 
the blazing aircraft in which he 
was serving as a wireless operator. 
He fought the flames with his 
hands and log-book. “ He could 
have jumped, but he preferred to 

stay behind.” 
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{  axp LIEUT. C. UPHAM. Y — SERGT. A.C. HULME. | 

i Awarded the V.C. in October Awarded the V.C. in October 

; 1941 His leadership in Crete 1941. In Crete he personally 1941 

* was an inspiration to the bat- stalked and shot thirty-three sustained 
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Syrian campaign.” 
an Australian, carried out a series 
of remarkable exploits for nine- 
He was seriously 
wounded and lost a leg. 


teen days. 


LIEUT. A. CUTLER. 
Awarded the V.C. in November 
“for conspicuous and most 
gallantry during 


the 
Lieut. Cutler, 
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PETTY OFFICER A. SEPHTON. 


Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in December 1941 for very gallant 
conduct on board H.M.S. ** Coven- 
try." A director-layer, he was 
badly wounded, but carried on, 
thus saving his ship. He was 
the first Victoria Cross of the 
Mediterranean Fleet. 
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ON these pages we show forty-two of the forty-three 

recipients of the Victoria Crosses awarded during the 
present war; the forty-third, Corporal Edmondson, of 
the Australian Military Forces, comes seventeenth in the 
list, but we were unable to secure his photograph. He 
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( F.0. KENNETH CAMPBELL, é i 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 


n March 1942 for a_ daring 

torped attack on a German 

attle-cruiser at Brest on April 6, 

1941. Despite rising ground be- 

nd the harbour and a formidable 

atray of defences, Campbell came 
in at sea-level, 
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CAPT. J. JACKMAN. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in April 1942. This V.C. * above 
all praise ’’ earned his award at 
El! Duda, south-east of Tobruk, 
when in command of a machine- 
gun company Throughout the 
action he coolly directed the guns 

under intense fire. 


soot 


~ was posthumously awarded the V.C. in July 1941 for 
remarkable courage at Tobruk. Although badly wounded, 
he continued to advance under heavy fire and later saved 
his officer's life. Shortly after returning from the attack, 
Corporal Edmondson died of his wounds. His actions 
throughout the operations were outstanding for resolution, 
leadership and conspicuous bravery. The Victoria Cross, 
modest bronze symbol of the most supreme courage, can 








casters,” 
of that 


SQUADRON LEADER 
J. D. NETTLETON. 
Awarded the V.C. in April 1942 
for his part in the spectacular 
raid on Augsburg. He led one 
of two formations of six “ Lan- 


and was the only man 
formation 


to bring his 


riddled aircraft home. 





[Continued opposite 
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' COMMANDER R. E. RYDER. 


Awarded the V.C. in May 1942 
for great gallantry at St. Nazaire 

e commanded a force of small, 
unprotected ships and led H.M.S 


“Campbeltown in under in 
tense fire. He remained to 
evacuate men for over an - 
bringing his ship safely 


—— 
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CONSPICUOUS BRAVERY, HAVE WON THE VICTORIA CROSS. 
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LIEUT. R. W. ANNAND. 
Awarded the V.C. in August 1940 
for most conspicuous gallantry 
on the south side of the River 
Dyle, from where he alone drove 
out the enemy, inflicting over 


twenty casualties with hand- 
grenades. He also rescued his 
batman, although wounded. 





ES 


C.S.M. G. R. GRISTOCK. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in August 1940 for gallantry on 
May 21 near Tournai, where, 
although severely wounded, he 
gained a fire position twenty yards 
from an enemy machine-gun post, 
killing the crew and putting the 
gun out of action. 
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CAPT. E. C. T. WILSON. 
Awarded the V.C. in October 
1940. His machine-gun post in 
British Somaliland held a key 
position; shells wounded him 
severely and his guns were blown 
off their stands, but he repaired 
them and kept his post in action 

until overrun. 


FLT. LIEUT. J. B. NICOLSON. 
Awarded the V.C. in November 
1940 for great gallantry in attack 
after being severely wounded and 
with his gravity tank on fire. He 
was the first fighter pilot to receive 
the decoration in this war, and 
it was his first air fight. He 
was 23 years old. 





a 
LIEUT.-COM. M. D. WANKLYN. 
Awarded the V.C. in December 
1941 “for outstanding valour, 
determination and _ leadership 
during an attack on an enemy 

convoy strongly escorted 
destroyers.” Lieut. - Com- 


SS 


mander Wanklyn is the Navy's 
first submarine V.C. of the war. 





LIEUT.-COM. S. H. BEATTIE. 
Awarded the V.C. in May 1942 
for his handling of the attack 
on St. Nazaire when in command 
of H.M.S. “Campbeltown.” He 
brought his ship in and scuttled 
her in the correct position 
under intense fire He is now 
in a prison camp. 
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MAJOR-GEN. J. C. CAMPBELL. 


Awarded the V.C. in February 
1942 for conspicuous gallantry at 
Sidi Rezegh. Standine in an open 
car, under intense fire, he per- 
sonally formed up his tanks and 
twice manned a gun, although 
wounded. He was later killed in 
a motor accident. 
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ABLE SEAMAN W. SAVAGE. | 


Also awarded the V.C. in May 
1942 for gallantry at St. Nazaire 
Completely exposed, and under 
heavy fire, he. as gun-layer of a 
pom-pom, coolly sneaged positions 
ashore. Keeping up the same 
intense fire he was killed at his 
post on the way out. 
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SERGEANT jf. A. V.C.: A PORTRAIT OF THE 
NEW ZEALAND BY OSWALD BIRLEY. 
Awarded the V.C. in August 1941 for an outstanding feat of bravery. 


WARD, 
AIRMAN 
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He saved the aircraft in which he was flying at great height by 
climbing out on to the wing and extinguishing an outbreak of fire 
in the starboard engine. He has since been reported killed in 
action whilst on a further operational flight. 
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LT.-COL. C. G. ANDERSON 
Awarded the V.C. in February 
1942. Throughout fighting which 


CAPT. P. J. GARDNER. 
Awarded the V.C. in February 
1942 for saving the life of a fellow- 


officer near Tobruk. Under in- lasted from January 18 to 22, 
tense fire and despite severe 1942, Colonel Anderson, an 
wounds, he lifted the legless Australian, set a magnificent 


example of outstanding courage, 
exposing himself to danger with 
no regard for personal safety. 


officer into his tank and brought 
him back to safety. His award 
was the 28th V.C. of the war. 
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LIEUT. P. ROBERTS. PETTY OFFICER GOULD. 
Awarded the V.C. in June 1942 Awarded the V.C. at the same 
for extreme heroism in helping to time as Lieut. Roberts and for 
remove two unexploded bombs the same gallant deed. Both men 
from the gun-casing of the sub volunteered to remove the bombs, 
marine “ Thrasher"’ whilst she and for a distance of 20 ft. they 
was in enemy waters. The dange pushed and pulled the second 
was very great. and it wa mb until it could be lowered 
completely dark. H »ver the side in safety. 
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only be won “ by performing in the presence of the enemy 
some signal act to the country,” 
and when worn it takes precedence over every other decora 
It was instituted by Queen Victoria in 1856, and the 
first distribution was made on June 26 of that year, when 
her 


of valour or devotion 


tion 


Majesty personally decorated sixty-one recipients 
The ribbon is now crimson (claret) for all Services, but 
until 1918 it was blue for the Royal Navy. In 1911 King 


George V. extended the award to native officers and men 
of the Indian Army, and since 1920 women have also been 
eligible. The V.C. British decorations 
and the event of a Bar being won (this has only 
-curred twice) another replica cross is added to the ribbon 


is the rarest of all 
in 
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CAPT. E. S. F. FEGEN. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
in November 1940 when. as com- 
mander of the “ Jervis Bay ” and 


seriously wounded, he deliber- 
ately closed with an enemy 
raider. He went down with his 


ship, but 33 out of 38 ships in 


the convoy escaped. 
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2xp LIEUT. P. BHAGAT. 
Awarded the V.C. in June 1941 


The 
sioned oj 
Lieut. Bhagat 
clearing of 








fire, continued 





King’s Indian cx 
1cer to win the award 


supervised the 


fifteen 


with 


minefields in 
the Middle East and tlien, 
alone 
highly dangerous work. 


under 
this 





SUBADAR RICHPAL RAM. 
Posthumously awarded the V.C 
in July 1941 gallantry at 
Keren, when he headed an attack 
with great dash With thirty 
men he captured the objective 
and beat back six enemy attacks. 
He received fatal wounds. The 
second Indian V.C. of the war 


for 























Posthumously awarded 


LT.-COL. A. E. CUMMING. 
Awarded the V.C. in February 
1942. As the officer commanding 
the 12th Frontier Force 
ment, he was largely instrur 
in saving a brigade during 
withdrawal in Malaya. He 
ceived two bayonet wounds 
the stomach, but refused to retire. 
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Stet 


LIEUT.-COLONEL J. KEYES. 

the V.C 
n June 1942 for extreme eallantry 
n Libya. He was killed in leading 


a daring raid on Rommel’s H.Q 


The 


attack meant almost certain 
at it he chose for himself 
he command of the detachment 
selected 





twenty-six 
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WING COM. H. I. EDWARDS. 
Awarded the V.C. in July 1941 
for leading a hazardous davlight 
bombing attack on Bremen, the 
attack being pressed home at a 
height of little more than SO ft 
The first Australian airman t 
win the award Then = aged 


Awarded the V.C. posthur ly 
in March 1942 for his daring and 
resolute attack on the German 
warships passing through the 
Channel. He led a squadron of 
six ‘ Swordfish,” knowine 

enterprise was desperate Hewa 
shot down almost immediately 
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COMMANDER A. C. Miers. ) 
Awarded the V.C. in July 1942 
for a daring and successful raid 
on shipping in a defe 1 er v 
harbour whilst in command of 
the submarine “ Torbay He 
attacked his target in full day i 
light despite patrolline enemy | 


vessels and 


aircr 


it 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Lita 
; a “ , int t LIEUT.-GEN. SIR G. MACDONOGH. 
Dr. Paul Rézis de Oliveira, from 1925 to 1940 i * ——_ ‘ General Macdonoeh, who died on July 10, was 
Brazilian Ambassador in London, died on #3 ‘ ' . identified with the growth of the Military Intell 
July 9. He was a diplomat of wide experience 5 i ; . a ? gence Branch which attained such importance 
and made an excellent doyen of the Diplomatic ‘ 3 5 ; ° i in the last war. He was an authority upon 
Corps in London after 1933. He and his family : tf j world economic questions and interested in 
were extremely popular in this country. - banking and oil. 


Se Sie SS ~~ ~~~ 


: DR. REFIK SAYDAM, THE M. SARAJOGLU, TURKISH FOREIGN 
cattnaiendaae f PRIME MINISTER, WHOSE DEATH WAS :; MINISTER, HAS BEEN APPOINTED PRIME 


; MAJOR K. M. CARIAPPA ANNOUNCED ON JULY 9. . MINISTER IN SUCCESSION TO DR. SAYDAM. 

i As the first Indian appointed to command a Dr. Saydam, a well-known medical authority, was i: It is officially announced from Turkey that ia anaes SIR 7 ang a ’ 

: regular Indian Army unit, Major Cariappa has a close friend of President Ismet Indnii. In : M. Sarajoglu, Foreign Minister, has been appointed th o PS i ee Wal — 
had a distinguished career. He has been Deputy November 1938 he became Minister of Interior, : Prime Minister following Dr. Saydam’s death. was | se oe, . r sin ter ha 
Assistant Quartermaster-General of an Indian i i form i He presented his Cabinet to President Inénii on own ad British a be He fe a Sed yp Ay wenn 
Division on active service overseas. His new July 9. He has made only two changes from the behi Club 1008 le found t — 
command carries the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. former Ministry, and he retains the portfolio of plane Club in . He was born in 

Treaty of Mutual Assistance tween Turkey, Foreign Minister. The two new Ministers hold 
a France and Great Britain. the portfolios of Agriculture and Commerce. 


See 





MR, IVOR BROWNE. a : rh =< 2. W. PHENE NEAL. 
He has been appointed acting editor of the . ‘i 2 , : don in 191, 
i “Observer ”’ in succession to Mr. J. L. Garvin, ' vf, . ‘ . died 4 i 
who refired in February of this year. Mr. : i 
Brown, who is fifty-one, has been the news- 
paper’s chief dramatic critic since 1929. 
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SIR DANIEL HALL. THE KING VISITS A BATTALION OF THE HOME GUARD: HIS MAJESTY ENJOYS A JOKE }/{ MR. J. JAGGER, MP. } 
Sir Daniel Hall, a leading agricultural expert WITH GEORGE ROBEY’S SON. : i Mr. Jagger, Labour M-P. for the Clayton Divisior 
and a pioneer in agricultural sducation, died on The King, who recently became Colonel-in-Chief of the Home Guard, visited Home Guard units at of Manchester since 1935, and Parliamentary 
july 5. He was a Ly newoal florist an well- training and exercise on July 12. He watched the men practising with various weapons, and saw Private Secretary to Mr. Herbert Morrison, was 
= Fg enero oti yepenane _— 4 lis last a mcck battle in which a factory was defended by a unit of the Home Guard. One of the many ; killed on July 9 when his autocycle came into 
wore, eT the Land,” was {+{ men to whom the King spoke was Lance-Corporal E. Robey, son of the famous comedian, who was j collision with a motor-car. He was killed 
publis! jest year. ij in charge of a musketry section. j instantly. 
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COMMANDER MIERS, V.C, (RIGHT), AND MEN OF H.M. SUBMARINE “ TORBAY” BEING MAJOR-GENERAL CARL SPAATZ (LEFT), U.S. ARMY AIR FORCE CHIEF IN EUROPE 
: . . ws , 
CONGRATULATED BY VICE-ADMIRAL SIR HENRY PRIDHAM-WIPPELL (CENTRE). ‘| CONGRATULATES THE FIRST AMERICAN AIRMEN TO RECEIVE AWARDS IN OUR COUNTRY 


The Second-in-Command, Mediterranean, Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Pridham-Wippell, accompanied by American airmen of the i i 

Rear-Admiral Sir Philip Vian, recently inspected H.M.S. “ Torbay” after one of her many success- taking part with the Aa 4-4 Fe a See, Siete Der 
ful exploits in the Mediterranean. .M.S. Torbay was the submarine in which Commander decorated. Above shows the members of Major Charles Keeelman’s aircraft. er tees awarded 
Miers won his V.C. for a Ly A successful raid on shipping in a defended enemy harbour, the D.S.O. (U.S.) and the other three men the D.F.C. (U.S.). The right rine of his “Boston ” 
planned with full knowledge of the great hazards to be expected in waters patrolled by the enemy. was set on fire; the "plane struck the ground, but ‘he brought aes -#. 4 \ ggg 
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GERMANY’S LATEST: THE DORNIER “Do.217E,” 





ESIGNED for precision bombing, 
dive bombing, torpedo dropping 

and minelaying, the Dornier “* Do.217E”” 
embodies the latest German trend 
towards all-purpose ’planes. A shoulder- 
wing monoplane, powered, in its latest 
version, by two 2000-h.p. B.M.W. 802 
motors, its effective wing-loading of 
64°8 Ib. per square foot is the highest 
yet recorded, and explains the pro- 
vision of a shackle in the nose for 
assisted take-off. It has stowage for a 
maximum load of 6615 Ib. of bombs 
(exchangeable for a torpedo or mines), 
and a range of about 1500 miles, its top 
speed being more than 300 m.p.h.—a 
quite,favourable comparison with heavy 
bombers. It carries a crew of four, 
housed all together in the cabin forward 
of the wing, and has a heavy defensive 
(Continued below. 
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THE CABIN AND FUSELAGE OF THE DORNIER 
‘* p0.217E.”" SEEN FROM BELOW. THE 






















































CABIN: ACCOMMODATES THE CREW OF FOUR. TAKING ADVANTAGE OF CLOUD COVER: THE NEW DORNIER “ DO.217E.” 
III 
P HANDLEY- PAGE 
a “ SLOT ( INBOARD 
FUEL (35 GAL.) I DETACHABLE 
A \\ TAILPIECE OR — 
OIL (44 GAL) — fA DIVEBRAKES 
FUEL(175 GAL) . ; rt 2 
: aa 
DB 80! VE FUEL (230GAL) 
/4 CYL. TWO BANK : FUEL(I Dy) INGHY SS 
RADIAL MOTORS SS L175 ‘i STOWAGE -* a DOOR 
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FAN 
” BOMB STOWAGE J" 


ai. (44 GAL) 
FUEL (35 GAL) 
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WARM AIR 
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FRED = 
'S.MM. CANNON TO LEADING EDGE, 
IN FLOOR ~ - 7 AIRSCREW WARM AIR ‘D' TO CARIN, 
F=- 14 F LAME DAMFING DE-ICING ALL FR oM ] CARES IN 
sR ‘A’ EXHAUST OUTLETS FLUID TANK NACELLES &MUFFS ON 
cS PLATES ONE (4-6-4) (QNE INEACH EXEAUST PIPES (SPILLED AIR 
FOUR ST. TES, 0 NACELLE) : SPOFRE Wz a 
TOP PLATE, TOP BACK PLATE, G= OIL COOLERS 3 AIR NACELLE) TOATMOSPHERE VA DC 
LOWER REAR GUNNER CONTROL RING H 
ruore eee E-ELEVATOR MASS 
M/c GUNS B' BALANCE (DIVE 
PULL OUT) 


FOUR SIDE GUNS, TOP REAR, 
BOTTOM REAR, & TWO CANNON 
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WITH A TAIL DIVE-BRAKE. 
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MECHANISM 
TO PROJECT 


DOTTED LINES: 
FLAPS RETRACTED. 


OR RETRACT 
THE FLAPS. 


FULL LENGTH 


SIDE OF FINS) a TRIMMER 
} 


l 
RETRACTING TAILWHFEL 
WITH MUD BRUSHES 
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THE DORNIER ‘ DO.217E ,"” GERMANY’'S 
LATEST AEROPLANE DESIGNED FOR 
PRECISION BOMBING, DIVE BOMBING, 
TORPEDO DROPPING AND MINELAYING 


(INSET.) THE 
END 


DIVE-BRAKE AT THE TAII 
OF THE MACHINE. 


This type has two engines, sach of 2000 h.p., 

1 top turret, and dive-brakes under the wings 

The extension behind the tail plane houses 

the tail dive-brake. Its operation is described 

below. — [Diagram reproduced by Courtesy 
of ‘* Flight.’") 











PELTED ee A EO ROE ET TE NIST OO TT LR RR cit nimamammahiagteiaimdamanaeideel : — 

INSIDE AND OUTSIDE INFORMATION CONCERNING THE CHIEF FEATURES OF GERMANY’S LATEST ALL-PURPOSE AEROPLANE, THE DORNIER SILHOUETTES FOR SPOTTERS rit 

“ po.217E "—A HEAVILY DEFENDED MACHINE THAT CARRIES BOMBS, TORPEDOES, OR MINES. DORNIER DO.217E 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of “ The Acroplane."’) (Reproduced by Courtesy of * The Aeroplane 

Continued J 
armament of two cannon and seven machine-guns, the two-gun turret on top of the | our pictures, one of which gives details of its operation Briefly, according t 
cockpit cover being electrically operated. A formidable-sounding combination, this— “ Flight,” the brake consists of a series of radially arranged flap members, which 
but somewhat discounted by the fact that the R.A.F. have shot down as many as when opened, apply a retardation force along the longitudinal axis of the machine in 
seven of these ‘planes in a month. One of the most interesting features of the a manner calculated to give a smoothly controlled dive In lay language, the brake 

Do.217k" is the brake fitted in the extended tail of the machine and designed for might be said to operate like an opened umbrella If necessary, the entire brake 
control when power diving—an addition to the more orthodox dive-brakes under the | unit can be automatically jettisoned by the pilot The mechanism of the brake has 
wings The long housing for the electrically-operated tail brake can be seen clearly in aroused considerable interest among experts in this country 
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“ONE OF THE BEST WAR BOOKS EVER WRITTEN.” 











“I RODE WITH STONEWALL.” 


T’ is only two months since The Illustrated London 
News celebrated its centenary with a Special 
Number, an attenuated if gallant evidence of the 
thumping and luxurious thing which would have been 
produced had the Huns not been allowed to make 
aeroplanes and submarines, and paper, consequently, 
not been so short. I wrote an article then saying 
that my earliest awareness of the paper (and, I think, 
my earliest awareness of warfare, apart from the 
struggles of Romans against Tuscans and King Arthur 
against Pagans) derived from a time when I used 
to lie, head propped on elbows, poring on a great- 
uncle’s library-rug over bound volumes dating from 
the start. I also remarked that, apart from such 
signal events as the well-woodcutted launchings of 
the ‘‘ Great Eastern’’ and the Crystal Palace, what 
remained in my memory chiefly were the pictures 
of those men in peaked caps and baggy trousers who 
fought the American Civil War. 

At that time I hadn’t the faintest notion—and 
the space between then and the end of the Civil War 
was only the same as the now seemingly brief out- 
break of war in 1914 and to-day—as to what the war 
was about, and it presented itself as a remote thing— 

Old forgotten, far-off things 
And battles long ago. 
‘A hundred years is a very long time,’’ runs the old 
sea chorus. But as one grows older time is telescoped, 
and, paradoxically, the past grows nearer. When 
one is nine, ninety years seems like an eternity ; 
when one is fifty, fifty years seems nothing ; to the 
eyes of Methuselah, doubtless, a thousand years were 
but as yesterday. 
The child who read 
about those ancient 
and bloody fights in 
America lived to 
know, even after 
the last Great War, 
men who had 
fought in them as 
Colonelsand Majors. 
One in especial, I 
remember. The late 
Judge Bingham, 
afterwards U.S. 
Ambassador in Lon- 
don, was a friend 
of mine. In 1921 I 
stayed with him in 
his country house 
in Kentucky. The 
entertainment was 
princety; and, after 
dinnereachevening, 
there was wheeled 
down the’ grand 
staircase his father, 
Colonel Bingham, who had commanded (I think) a Con- 
federate regiment in the Civil War. And his son told 
this of him to me: that during the (former) Great War, 
whenever the Germans were reported to have retired, 
the old, tall, lean, infirm, distinguished, grey-moustached 
Colonel would shake his fist gleefully in the air and 
say, ‘‘ We 've got those damned Yankees on the run!” 

There was a spark from an old fire; by that time 
the hatchet had been buried, and understanding men 
from both North and South had long been able to see 
what the point of view of the other side had been. 
Buried it had better remain ; but it is impossible for 
a reader who has romantic tendencies to look at a 
book about the Southern leaders, Lee or Jackson, 
and prevent rising in his breast those feelings which 
are still often evoked in this country by discussions 
about Cavaliers and Roundheads and the cutting off 
of King Charles’s head. For the Southerners were 
a country folk; they were fighting a losing battle ; 
they would have abolished slavery in their own time ; 
and they were convinced that the right of secession 
was constitutionally theirs, and that theirs was the 
spirit of the Boston Tea-party. 

All that results from reading the memoirs of a 
man who fought throughout the War, who finished 
his book in 1899, and Jeft it to be ultimately pub- 
lished by a nephew in 1940. He covered the ground, 
from the attack on Harper’s Ferry onwards, and he 
began, and ended, with no admiration at all for 


GENERAL JAMES LONGSTREET, 

1821-1904 : COMMANDED THE 

IST CORPS, ARMY OF NORTHERN 

VIRGINIA, THROUGHOUT THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


* 1 Rode With Stonewall”: The War Experiences of the 
Youngest Member of Jackson's Staff. By Henry Kyd Douglas. 


Illustrated. (Putnam; 258.) 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


John Brown. One paragraph will illustrate the tenacity 
of his opinions (and it was written as an vold man in 
a finally United States): ‘‘ Personally I had no 
feelings of resentment against the people of the 
North because of their desire for the emancipation 
of the slave, for I believed negro slavery was a curse 
to the people of the Middle States. As a boy I had 
determined never to own one. Whether I would 





GENERAL ‘‘ STONEWALL ”’ JACKSON, 1824-1863 : GENERAL 
LEE’S CHIEF SUBORDINATE DURING THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 


The original photographs of these portraits of famous generals 

of the American Civil War are preserved in the archives of “‘ The 

Illustrated London News ’”’; they were sent to this journal in the 

’60s by the war artist Frank Vizetelly, whose sketches of incidents 

which took place during the Civil War were published in 
“The Illustrated London News,” 
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GENERAL ROBERT E. LEE, 1807-1870 : THE COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF OF THE CONFEDERATE ARMIES DURING THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 


have followed the example of shrewd New Englanders 
in compromising with philanthropy by selling my 
slaves for a valuable consideration before I became 
an abolitionist, I will not pretend to say. But I do 
not think I could have followed that example so far 
as to drag the banner of freedom into the mire of 
deception and insurrection that Brown prepared for 
it and then glory in the falsification of his true 












By HENRY KYD DOUGLAS.* 


character. John Brown closed a life of vice and cruelty 
by violating the laws of God and his country ; if ‘ his 
soul is marching on’ it is to be hoped it will confine 
its wanderings to the people who exalt and glorify it.’’ 
I quote that not to express agreement or the 
reverse, but to illustrate that bitter sincerity which 
inspired all the noblest and bravest spirits in the 
beaten South. They were, after a heroic resistance, 
beaten, and it takes a long time before the beaten 
side gets a fair hearing. 
Treason doth never prosper ; what ’s the reason ? 
Why when it prospers, then it is-not treason. 
And if the South had, miraculously, won, we should 
probably now be gradually working round to the 
notion that Abraham Lincoln was not a mere am- 
bitious scoundrel, but a saint according to his lights. 
The paragraph may also stand as an illustration 
of the “ punch ”’ in the book ; the vividness, courage, 
and “go’’ with which the author describes the 
whole course of the war and even the trial of the 
conspirators against Lincoln. The detachment is 
as noticeable when he describes “‘ things seen.’’ “‘ On 
a knoll on the right side of the pike going outward, 
in front of a little wood, now gone, General Lee had 
his Headquarters during the engagement, and com- 
manding officers were notified where he could be 
found. Straggling and wounded soldiers would now 
and then pass along the turnpike toward the Potomac. 
One of these, a seedy, sulky-looking patriot with a 
scowl upon his face, was stopped by General Lee and 
asked where he was going. 
““*Goin’ to the rear,’ he grimly responded. 
““*Leave your 
comrades and your 
flag at suchatime?’ 
“** Look ’ee here, 
General, I ’ve been 
stunted by a bung 
and I’m a leetle 
the durndest de- 
moralised Reb you 
ever seen!’ 


“Let him go,’ 
said the General, 
and the _ doleful 


soldier tramped on 
his way.” 

The book is .a 
mine of history, wis- 
dom, anecdote. As 
for the hero: “It 
may be said of Gen- 
eral Jackson that he 
was a normal hu- 


GENERAL J. E. B. STUART, 1833- 


1864: HE WAS PLACED IN man being, not a 
COMMAND or THE CAVALRY mythological crea- 
BRIGADE OF THE ARMY OF 


tion. He was a sol- 
dier of great ability, 
activity, and daring, and not an irresponsible, erratic 
genius. He never blustered and even on the field 
of battle was rarely severe except to incompetency 
and neglect. He judged himself more harshly than 
anyone else did, but towards the weakness of others 
he had abundant charity. In religion he was a quiet 
Christian gentleman, absolutely liberal and non- 
sectarian ; he was a Presbyterian, but might just as 
easily have been a Methodist or an Episcopalian, or, 
perchance, a Catholic. He was too liberal to be a bigot 
and had none of ‘the presumptuous fanaticism of 
Cromwell.’ Like many another great soldier, he 
was at first called ‘crazy,’ but it was soon found 
out he was always sober and in his right mind. 
Eccentric as many of his movements were, they were 
prompted—as Napoleon said of his own—‘ not by 
genius, but by thought and meditation.’ He made 
war like a soldier of great brain and moral force, not 
as Blind Tom makes music, ‘guided by whispering 
no one hears but himself.’ ”’ 

Those last words have an immediate bearing. 
Can anyone in his senses believe that the useful spell- 
binder Hitler, with his astrology and his “ intuitions,”’ 
is really running the strategy of the German Army ? 
When things go badly, perhaps he does; or when 
things are so devilish easy that they can’t go wrong. 

This is a superb book about war; the corollary 
is that it isn’t about war only, but life as a whole. 
And the author, whatever his views, had a real his- 
torian’s gift of dispassionate summary. That “ charac- 
ter’ of Jackson reminds one of things in Thucydides 
and the sadly-neglected Clarendon. : 


NORTHERN VIRGINIA. 





so turn out every scrap you have. 
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THE FIGHTING FRENCH FORCES CELEBRATE BASTILLE DAY IN LONDON. 
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s THE FIGHTING FRENCH—THE FREE FRENCH NEW DESIGNATION—COMMEMORATE THE FRENCH A.T.S. STEP OUT, CHEERED BY LARGE CROWDS. THE MARCH WAS 
1 BASTILLE DAY IN LONDON. THE FUS/LIERS MARINS PASSING THE FOCH STATUE. FROM WELLINGTON BARRACKS TO THE STATUE OF MARSHAL FOCH AT VICTORIA. 
ONDON, as in every 
¥ corner of the world 
e where Frenchmen refuse to 
: acknowledge the Vichy capi- : bee } ree F 
tulation to Germany, cele- : ‘ ee ee ies wpe iy Ege aaqaey yey’ 
H : 4 4 @re TPE BSS. 
: brated, on July 14, the : mn i* 
1 153rd anniversary of the 
storming of the Bastille. 
Although primarily inten- 
ded to be a Free French— 
J now the Fighting French— 
c demonstration, including 


an inspection and march 
; from Wellington Barracks 
1 to Marshal Foch’s equestrian 
z statue at Victoria, tens of 
E thousands of Londoners 
: lined the roadside and 

loudly cheered the French 


A soldiers, sailors, A.T.S. girls, 

and especially the Com- 
P mando unit of grim, deter- 
: mined men. The British 
l appreciation of the courage 
’ and character of the Fighting 

French reached its height 
. when the tall embodiment 


of la France vivante, General 
de Gaulle, laid a wreath 
3 on the Foch Statue He 

received a tremendous 
- ovation, the crowd breaking 
> through the police cordon. 


L GENERAL DE GAULLE 
TAKING THE SALUTE AT 
WELLINGTON BAKRACKS. 


LATER HE LAID A 
WREATH AT THE FOOT 
OF MARSHAL FOCH’S 


STATUE AND RECEIVED 
A TREMENDOUS 
OVATION. 























GENERAL DE GAULLE, AT WELLINGTON BARRACKS, BEFORE A LARGE ASSEMBLY, THE GENERAI INSPECTING A DETACHMENT OF THE FiksT FIGHTING FRENCH 
+5 MEMBERS OF THE 






THE BREASTS OF FIGHTING FRENCH COMMANDO AT WELLINGTON BARRACKS THE UNIT WAS LOUDLY CHEPRET 





PINNED DECORATIONS ON 
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Owing to the temporary absence of our Military 
Correspondent, Captain Cyril Falls, we 
publish this week an article on the situation 
at sea by Rear - Admiral Thursfield, 
‘* The Times” Naval Correspondent. 


NTEREST in the war at sea to-day is 
focussed, as far as this country is con- 
cerned, chiefly on two areas—the Arctic and 
the Mediterranean. Through the Arctic Ocean 
are carried the bulk of the war material and supplies that 
we and the United States—the Arsenals of Democracy, in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s expressive phrase—are sending to our 
hard-pressed Russian allies. On them at the moment is 
falling the chief weight of the war on land; compared 
with that titanic struggle the whole campaign in Libya is 
a mere side-show, not unimportant, indeed, in its strategic 
aspect, but in numbers of men and machines engaged, by 
comparison almost negligible. Thus the supply line to 
the Russian front from Britain and America is of the first 
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happens in such circumstances, fully occupied in evading 
the counter-attacks of the destroyers by the .time the 
torpedoes should have reached their mark—but the ex- 
plosions of two torpedoes were heard. It is to be hoped 
that they hit the battleship, but she was certainly neither 
sunk nor disabled by them, for she was later observed 
returning towards the shelter of the fjords. Fog prevented 
her being kept under continuous air observation, but she 
was located again later within the fjords. She had aban- 
doned the attack on the convoy, and though the onset of 
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‘ in such circumstances is thus a task of 
very great difficulty. 

One convoy that was taken’ through 

at the end of March suffered some 

losses from destroyer and U-boat attack. 


H.M.S. ‘ Trinidad,”’ cruiser, and ‘ Eclipse,’ 
destroyer, were damaged but returned to 
harbour. At least one German destroyer 
was sunk—the Germans promptly admitted 
the loss of one, so there may well have really 


been more. Another convoy a month later had a very 


similar experience, German destroyers making five 
separate attacks and taking skilful advantage of the 
low and patchy visibility. On this occasion, H.M.S. 
‘ Edinburgh,” cruiser, was disabled by torpedoes, and 
as heavy weather prevented her being towed home, 


she had to be abandoned and sunk. Ninety per cent. 
of the supplies carried by the outward-bound convoy 
she was helping to guard were duly delivered in Russian 


ports; but three empty ships in the homeward- 










































importance to the Allied cause to-day ; and to its interrup- fog may have contributed to that decision of the German bound convoy were torpedoed and sunk by German 
tion the enemy is devoting energies which are correspondingly Admiral, to the bold and skilful attack of Commander aircraft. 
intense. Lunin the chief credit is due. It is to be hoped that the Yet a month later, at the end of May, another 
For many months now the bulk of the surface ships Russian belief that he damaged her will prove to be well convoy had an even worse ordeal. For five days 
of the German Navy have lain in Norwegian harbours, near founded ; but up to the time of writing it must be admitted on end—of twenty-four hours each, since there were 
Trondheim and further north, evidently awaiting their that the evidence is not conclusive. If the “ Tirpitz” no nights—it was the target of intensive air attack, 
opportunity to fulfil the purpose with which they were really was hit by two torpedoes, it will almost certainly and it lost some seven ships. About six enemy 
built—to sever British sea communications. The most be necessary for her to return to Germany for repair, aircraft were shot down, two by a “ Hurricane” 
powerful ship is Germany’s one remaining big battleship, even though they did not hit her in a vital spot or catapulted from a merchant ship, and “ditched” at 
the “ Tirpitz,” sister-ship of the “‘ Bismarck.” P the end of its flight, since there was 
She was completed for service early this nothing on which it could alight; the 
year—a process which, in the German Navy, pilot, Flying Officer Hay, was picked up 
includes a period of many months’ intensive o Oh eS" from the sea, wounded. 
exercising at sea, after being completed and BAY TIC si Last week the latest convoy seems 
commissioned. That was presumably carried EA OF Kingsee to have suffered most of all, for all 
out in the comparatively undisturbed waters ac ESTO we ¢ PEIPSI that the attacks of the ‘ Tirpitz,”’ 
of the Baltic, but on February 20 she arrived 2 o_o 290 ** Admiral Scheer,’’ and company were 
at an anchorage specially prepared for her i ED) a pone m § tad warded _ off. On July 5 the enemy 
near Trondheim. We , claimed to have sunk four ships and 
Berths for large men-of-war usually need damaged _ eleven. Two days later a 
much preparation, the building of great quays ne po more comprehensive account was _ issued, 
at which heavy ships can lie, or the laying —— describifg the convoy as consisting of 
of massive moorings. But the Norwegian i Ss thirty-eight ships and claiming to have 
fjords are particularly well adapted for im- Be sunk twenty-eight—afterwards increased 
provisation in that respect. Most of them, SLITH — to thirty-two—of them in attacks which 
it is true, are too deep for ships to anchor Pinte “~. had then been going on for four days. 
in, or for the laying of moorings. But they iz we fT soviet cov" These claims were doubtless exaggerated, 
are narrow and sheltered, and the high land at hd but it is clear that this convoy must have 
runs so steeply down into the sea that the “a — lost substantially. 
water is deep right up to the shore-line— This task of maintaining the flow of 
natural wharves, as it were. It only needs seaborne supplies through waters over 
the provision of floating stages of heavy which an enemy is able to deploy strong 
timber, or some such device, to keep the hw LED ROUTE air forces, either alone or in conjunction 
ship’s plating from actually coming into Pp # L A“ N \D Opt since DE with submarines, is one of the most 
contact with the rocks of the steeply-shelving < rv be urgent that faces us to-day. It is not 
shore—which may be jagged in places—to 5 : “a tl ae rid in the Arctic alone that it is posed. The 
ea : : . LUBLIN eegeer / sg: a A . 
enable a ship to lie right alongside the shore a " ~~ position is the same in the Mediterranean 
itself, secured to it by hawsers as to a quay. peas en ys SS # when supplies are taken through to Malta, 
The high land close alongside protects her rt § a. oroslen ° a Nj and indeed we were faced with it there 
from air attack from that side; the narrow- et aah a Roman Suey NES —Koerrogornan from the first. There the situation was 
ness of many fjords may give almost equal é a Zhilomr KEN Fe s ff WRK Beene (erie for a time well in hand. The ascendancy 
é x = hy Pree rm: S i e PN (+ mS . laches Lo, acetals are at ves aa 
protection on the other. Photographs of Ploy, larnogol Pe : SVQ Fae asserted over the Italian air forces by 
the “ Tirpitz’’ taken from British recon- My Po 4h hoe iF apuannb. S = ae the Fleet Air Arm was such that the 
naissance aircraft have depicted her lying in eg tim : Aa >> Qogese enemy was able to do little damage. 
just such a berth, surrounded with a screen a 2: Shadowing aircraft were shot down 
of nets for protection against the possibility almost before they could make their report, 
of torpedoes being dropped by aircraft into a, Ye as were would-be bombers or _ torpedo 
the fjord. No doubt similar berths have z a. %, aircraft, and during 1940 Admiral Sir 
been found, or made, for the other ships TRANSYLVANIA ¢, pore ee James Somerville was able to _ take 
the cruisers *“* Hipper "’ and “ Prinz Eugen,” scimiaiadart Cumin EX. a %, ‘ 7 % y, j : . convoys through at will and almost 
the pocket-battleships ‘‘ Admiral Scheer" extemal, F151 WEEK DEC : + a without loss. 
and ‘“ Lutzow’’—that have been there (Aither areusnad command Dex 19) “ CAUCASUS The situation was altered in the enemy’s 
in her company. Se eee -> tienen . na favour by the arrival of the Luftwaffe in 
On March 9 last the “ Tirpitz”’ put to MOODLE OF MARCH > *f = the Mediterranean. Not only was that 
sea and steamed northward, keeping fairly pag rater retahen S aoe c rm force of tougher fibre altogether than the 
close to the coast. Shortly afterwards she Car mam contretieg Srenter a . ‘MER Regia Aeronautica, but it brought air 
was seen from the air to be back in her old a wae t 198) nm sateen BRE forces to the attack in mass; and a 
berth near Trondheim; and it would seem PO re > R Dax - r Carne volume of defence appropriate to the 
possible that she may have received some alt 717 attacks hitherto experienced was found 
damage from operations of the Fleet Air A MAP FROM inadequate to the scale on which they 


Arm, for as far as is known she made no 
further move for four months, though many 
more convoys went to Russia in that time. 

There was indeed no need for her to 
hazard the attempt to break right out into 
the Atlantic, which had brought her sister- 


DON AND TOWARDS THE CAUCASUS: 
BATTLES. 


POWERFUL THRUST ON THE 
ROSTOV, THE REGION OF IMMENSE 


VON BOCK’S 


then had to be met. That situation was 


VORONEZH TO - ca 
met by an increased scale of opposition 











ship, the *‘ Bismarck,” to disaster. By the 
time she was ready for service, hé® quarry had come to her, 
in the shape of the constant and growing stream of Allied 
ships to Murmansk and Archangel with Russian supplies. 
They must have presented a much easier and more easily 
accessible target than shipping in the open ocean, and 
in any case her presence at an advanced Norwegian base 
must be a constant embarrassment to us. The targets 
comparatively close, however, did not tempt 
her to sea until last week. On July 5 the German radio 
began to issue accounts of the great execution being 
done against a British convoy in the Barents Sea by their 
air forces and U-boats—claims which may or may not have 
been well-founded, but certainly indicated the fact that a 
convoy was on its way. On July 8 the High Command 
in Moscow announced that a Russian submarine had attacked 
the * Tirpitz’’ and had hit her with two torpedoes. 
This bald announcement was later amplified by many 
Press versions, mostly characterised by jubilance and 
optimism about the results achieved by the attack. But 
a sober and circumstantial account was given in The Red 
Kleet, the official organ of the Soviet Navy, which is prob 
reliable than written by Press agencies 
knowledge or experience According to 
Hipper," 


and destroyers as well as 


passing so 


ably more those 
nautical 
whole German force was at sea— the 
Scheer," Lutzow’ 


Russian submarine 


without 
this, the 

Aduural 
the Tirpitz.”” The 
by ¢ Lunin, who was undeterred by the 
of the destroyer screen and made his attack. He did not 
usually 


was commanded 


onunandet presence 


see the result of his shots-——he was probably, as 


disable her; for she cannot be docked elsewhere, and she 
would hardly again court further action with such damage 
unrepaired. And if so, the Arctic convoys will be free from 
the threat she has constituted all these months. 

That does not mean, however, that they can go unscathed. 
Far from it, indeed, for they have already suffered serious 
losses from other forms of attack to which they are exposed, 
chiefly land-based bombers and torpedo-aircraft working 
from airfields in Northern Norway. Throughout the first 
half of the year the route to northern Russian ports is 
severely restricted by the Arctic ice, which does not recede 


appreciably until after midsummer. At the same time, 
the constant daylight inside the Arctic Circle—and indeed 
for some distance south of it at this time of year—makes 


air reconnaissance easy, and air attack at all hours of the 
twenty-four possible. Support by land-based fighters—the 
‘air umbrella" which is the best antidote to intensive air 
attack—is impossible until the very last stage of the voyage, 
when within close range of our Allies’ territory. In addition 
to that, convoys have been subject to attacks by destroyers 
from Norwegian ports, much assisted by the facilities for 
German air reconnaissance, and in such circumstances the 
low and variable visibility in Arctic snowstorms both favours 
the attack and hampers the defence. They are always 
subject to U-boat attack, and it is an added difficulty that 
the anti-l'-boat escort warship is liable to be * easy.meat " 
for the German destroyer that is able to get within close 
before which often 
Arctic sea communications going 


range support can arrive again she 


can in weather lo keep 


“The situation is grave’’ has been the gravamen of communiqués from Moscow for over a week. , : 
In places, such as Voronezh, the important railway connection between Moscow and the south, on in the air, and a _ great increase in 
July 10 it was described as * critical.” ee, See on July il, neg arene his army me cone. the the efficacy of ships’ A.-A. fire — ex- 
west bank of the Don, and Stalin, on the 12th, had ordered a genera ussian retreat on the southern : 3 . : ‘ee ‘ “ 2 
end of the 200-miles-long Don battlefront. The Germans ehned to be within 38 miles of the Volga, emplified by _the recent remarkable feat 
and on the 13th that they controlled 50 miles of the vital railway. of H.M.S. Wild Swan” in shooting 
down six out of the twelve “ Ju. 88s”’ 


by which she was attacked. But it is not yet in hand, 
as the heavy losses suffered by the last two convoys, one 
in the Arctic, the other to Malta, clearly indicate. 

It has got to be mastered, as it will be; the * Wild 
Swan” and Flying Officer Hay’s ‘ Hurricane’? show us 
two of the lines along which the solution of the problem 
is being approached—there are doubtless others, of which 
nothing will be made public before the enemy has become 
aware of their nature by running against them in grim 
earnest. But it is quite clear that the full energies of both 
Services concerned—that of the Sea and that of the Air 
must be bent to it, if not to the exclusion of any other 
object, at least in priority over any other. For it is the 
command of the sea that is at stake, and upon our retention 
of that depends the power of all Services to carry on the fight. 
Our defeats in the Far East have been due to Japanese 
command of the Far Eastern seas. Command of the sea 
is so vital to us that every energy, of all Services in col 
laboration, must be devoted to securing it against all the 
new ways in which it is threatened, as the first object to 
be attained. When attained and maintained, other activities 
can be undertaken, chosen because they promise progress 
towards final and total victory But unless command of 
the sea is attained and maintained, final and total defeat 
It is more than ever important to-day, 
the dangers that threaten us are as 
they were in history, that the essential needs shall be recog 
nised, kept clearly in view, and sought with all our availabl 
There are no short 


cannot be avoided 


Wwuen great as ever 


energies cuts t Vi 
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‘“ AIRACOBRA ” AND “MARS”: TWO UNUSUAL VIEWS OF AMERICAN AIRCRAFT. 


DESCRIBED AS A ‘‘CANNON ON WINGS"’ BY ITS MANUFACTURERS, THE U.S. BELL ‘“AIRACOBRA,’’ P.39 FIGHTER, IN A NIGHT DIVING AND FIRING EXERCISE. ITS 1150-H.P. ENGINE 
IS AN ALLISON E.4, IT HAS A WING-SPAN OF 34 FT., AND APPROXIMATE SPEED OF 358 M.P.H. 


LARGEST FLYING-BOAT IN THE WORLD, THE GLENN-MARTIN 170 “‘MARS XPB2M-1, ON ITS MAIDEN FLIGHT OVER CHESAPEAKE BAY. THE MAMMOTH HAS 
2000-H,P. DUPLEX CYCLONE ENGINES, A WING-SPAN OF 200 FT., WEIGHS 684 TONS, WITH A TWO-DECK HULL, AND CARRIES A CREW OF TWELVE 


single-seat fighter ith a speed ¢ 3 mt and effectivel against 
nsisting of one 20-m 37-7 shell-firing nt ith ment The Glenn-Martir 
machine-guns, and engir with ne 11 Allis r sapeake Bay Weighi 


the 
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THE RENAULT FACTORY’S DEVASTATION: a r 
‘ 
5 
DEADLY ACCURACY OF RAF. BOMBS, , 
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ty 
y THE CASTING FOUNDRY OF THE VAST RENAULT WORKS AT BILLANCOURT, JUST 7 
\, A MASS OF TANGLED METAL, AFTER THE R.A.F. HAD FINISHED THEIR WORK. 4 
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THIS WAS AN 
ELECTRICALLY- 
‘ HEATED FURNACE 
‘ FOR THE CASTING OF 
| MOTOR PARTS, TAKEN 
| IMMEDIATELY AFTER 
THE RAID. THE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
REACHED FREE 
FRENCH H.Q. BY A 
SECRET ROUTE. 





a 
{ THE COMPLETE } 
\ 
N EFFICACY OF \ 
{ R.A.F. BOMBING } 

\ 

\ RAIDS IS PROVED \ 

{ INCONTESTABLY  } : 

} BY THESE } 

‘ 

‘ PHOTOGRAPHS OF } 

‘ THE HAVOC To | 3 
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\ THE RENAULT | | 
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' WORKS LAST 
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A HORRIBLE MASS OF TWISTED GIRDERS AND STEEL-WORK, HERE STOOD ON OF THE 


neliag GNDERRR nee 
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IR own 














ANOTHER OF RENAULT’S COLOSSAL FOUNDRIES, FOR METAL CASTINGS, NOW A MASS \ MATRIXES WERE FORGED IN THIS GREAT SHED, AFTER A MASS OF TANGLED STEEL, A 
OF RUBBLE AND BROKEN MACHINERY OVER A GREAT AREA. WHERE, HERE AND THERE, AN ISOLATED PIECE OF MACHINERY SURVIVED. 

If there be any who doubt the deadly accuracy of R.A.F. bombing raids for publication. Renault is a household name in France. and the works had par 
on enemy objectives, these pictures of the result of a two-hour raid on the become the outstanding symbol of collaboration with Germany. Billancourt sec 
immense Renault works, situated in the Ile Seguin and adjacent banks of the lies to the south-west of Paris, on a loop of the Seine, and in these huge R.. 
Seine at Billancourt, which was carried out on March 3 last, should provide | works, employing 30,000 men day and night, the organisation laboured to wh 
sufficient proof. They were taken by a Free French agent immediately after supply the Wehrmacht's vital needs. Tanks, ‘planes and guns have rolled Mi: 
the raid, and were smuggled across to London, and have just been released off the assembly lines which once produced in the neighbourhood a substantial att 
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REMARKABLE PICTURES AFTER THE RAID— 
TAKEN BY A FREE FRENCH AGENT. 
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‘’ daik WRECKAGE IN THE CAR OR LORRY-BUILDING SHOP. THESE PHOTOGRAPKS WERE 
\ TAKEN ON THE SPOT BY A FREE FRENCH SECRET AGENT. 
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ytkD al ——T. 
hipaa ng ——~ ae 
> vy Oe POS ASSEMBLY SHEDS 
ik we 3 ae 4 , ON THE ILE 
 * SEGUIN, ON THE 
; MORNING AFTER. 
AMONG THE 
WRECKAGE ARE 
SEEN AMID THE 
DESOLATION 
MUTILATED 
REMAINS OF 
LORRY BODIES. 
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WHERE RENAULT’S 
REPAIRED 
INDUSTRIAL 
VEHICLES AT 

BILLANCOURT, ON 

THE SEINE. A 

SHATTERED LORRY 

IN FOREGROUND 

FROWNED UPON BY 

THE REMAINS OF 

BUILDINGS BEHIND. 


ch 


STOOD ON OF THE EXTENSIVE RENAULT SHOPS WHERE CRANKSHAFTS WERE MANUFACTURED. 
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STEEL, AMID THIS SCENE OF DEVASTATION IS A SHOP WHICH PRODUCED GERMAN MILITARY ONCE A FACTORY FOR FAMOUS RACING AND TOURING CARS, THEN DEVOTED TO TOTAL 
D. CARS ON LEFT IS SEEN A ROW OF BROKEN CARS. \ NAZI WAR PRODUCTION, RENAULT’ COMES TO ITS SELF-INVITED DESTRUCTION, 

ks had part of France's peacetime industrial output. The Diesel and petrol-engine | French armament factories has made necessary, every possible precaution was 
incourt section of the works was just a heap of débris and glowing ruins when the taken to avoid involving the lives or civilian property of the French. The 
e huge R.A.F. left, but scarcely a square yard escaped the devastation it had invited Renault works have for some time been wholly engaged in producing lorries, 
red to when it sold its services to the enemy of France and Britain. The Air tanks and other war material for the enemy. A great part of the output has 
rolled Ministry, in a communiqué issued the following day, said: “‘In this first gone to the Russian front.’ The R.A F. have no need to return to the 
tantial attack on an industrial target, near Paris, an attack which the Nazi use of Ile Seguin, as these pictures fully demonstrate! 
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DESERT BATTLE NEWS ITEMS IN PICTURES FROM THE EL ALAMEIN FRONT. 











GERMAN “‘ FIESELER STORCH PLANE, NOW IN USE BY THE R.A.F. 
ONE OF THEM (OCCUPANTS UNKNOWN) WAS DESTROYED 





© THIS CAPTURED 


IS OF THE TYPE USED BY ROMMEL. 














EL ALAMEIN BATTLEFIELD, WHERE FIERCE FIGHTING HAS BEEN IN PROGRESS ON 
VARIOUS SECTORS OF THE FRONT. 











‘MEINKEL U1.," SHOT DOWN INTO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, ON THEIR WAY TO A PRISON CAMP AFTER BEING WASHED ASHORE ON 
THE NORTH AFRICAN COAST. 


BLINDFOLDED MEMBERS OF THE CREW OF A 


When General Cruewell, Rommel's second-in-command, was shot down and captured 
in the North African desert last month, he was flying in a‘ Fieseler Storch,"’ such as 
the one illustrated above, captured intact and now in use by the R.A.F Rommel 
himself uses a ‘‘ Fieseler Storch "’ for getting about the battle area, so when “ Hurricane” 
bombers wrecked one in the northern sector of the El Alamein front last Sunday | 
An Australian fighter 


(July 12) it gave rise to much speculation as to its occupant! 
taking 


squadron was patrolling over the lines when its leader spotted the ‘* Fieseler " 
off Evading heavy A.-A. fire, he dropped a bomb from a low level, blasting the | 
** Fieseler'' on to its back, and a second * Hurricane" pilot, following him down, poured } 
a stream of machine-gun bullets into its fuselage Our second pair of pictures | 
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AIR VICE-MARSHAL CONINGHAM, A.0.C. WESTERN DESERT, EXAMINI c 
CONTROLS OF THE CAPTURED ‘“‘ FIESELER STORCH.” ITS NEAREST COUSIN’ IN 
THE R.A.F. IS THE BRITISH WESTLAND ‘“‘ LYSANDER.” 




















MOKE-SCREEN AND CLOUDS OF SAND THROWN UP BY THE TANKS PROVIDE COVER 4 


AS THE SCOTS GUARDS, WITH FIXED BAYONETS, SWEEP FORWARD TO ENGAGE ADVANCE 


ELEMENTS OF ROMMEL’S TROOPS. 








FIFTY-YEAR-OLD FATHER, WHO IS ALSO HIS COLONEL, AFTER AN 


INDEPENDENCE DAY BOMBING RAID ON TOBRUK, 


WITH HIS 


give a vivid impression of desert fighting. Scots Guards, 


with tank support 


and reached the North African shore in their rubber dinghy 
on the first stage of their 
American colonel and his son, was taken after an Independence Day raid 
Tobruk, in which the son took part When the young airman touched down at h 
base after the raid, he was greeted by his father with. the words: “ Well. son. y 
had a different kind of cracker to let off this Independence Day! 





with bayonets fixed, are 
seen going into action against Rommel's troops under cover of a smoke-screen and 
Many enemy ‘planes are shot down into the Mediterranean, 
but their crews are not always so fortunate as the men seen above, who survived 
Blindfolded, they are 
journey to a prison camp Our last picture, f the 


on 
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NEW GERMAN METHOD OF EXPLODING A MINEFIELD USED 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPrAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 


AT TOBRUK. 
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HOW UNOPPOSED ‘“STUKAS’’ OPENED UP A ROAD THROUGH TOBRUK’S MINEFIELD. (INSET.) A ‘“*STUKA”’ 


MEETS ITS FATE. 


On the morning of June 20 a German armoured column cut the only outlet from the fall of the town was inevitable. Our artist shows every type of machine w 
Tobruk, and shortly after started their assault, concentrating on the centre, which or fast, bomber or fighter, thrown int the fight tukas lid a new thing 
was tactically the weakest point of the perimeter The attack started with a desert warfare—dived inefields through which Panzers and men wore to pass 
tremendous artillery barrage, followed by squadron after squadron of Ju. 87s’ and mines blew up with terrific force, as shown in our picture There were 

(‘ Stukas and ‘ Ju. 88s,’ which, flying at an extremely low level, blasted a passage 3ritish fighters to withstand them as at El Alamein J whe f tee 
through the nefield The Times rrespondent says Under ver f the Stukas were shot dow by a fighter juadror Dive bing : e i 
barrage German shock troops came through the gap in the minefield with tanks close at Tobruk, is only yf i tuat wh 4 " 

hind them and Italian infantry following Once they had penetrated the defences are unable 
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NORTH AFRICAN BATTLES—PAST AND PRESENT: SCENES 


A GERMAN PAPER, OF THE FORT OF BIR 
THE FREE FRENCH HURLED 
GRIM DAYS. 


FROM 
FROM BEHIND WHICH 
NINE 


AN AERIAL VIEW, REPRODUCED 
HAKFIM, SHOWING THE DEFENC 
DEFIANCE AT ROMMEL’S TROOPS FOR 


7 


& 


oe 

gt 6 

L tek abi 
7 


* ates! 
THIS PICTURE, TAKEN BEHIND 
SAND, SUCH PROTECTION IS NECESSARY, FOR 


LIBYAN DESERT 
HAS INFLICTED 


ROMMEL’S LINES IN THE 


THE R.A.F. HEAVY LOSSES 


ad ETTING OFF ON A 
DAY-AND-NIGHT 


AREA, 


BOMBERS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN AIR FORCE 
HAVE PLAYED A BIG PART IN) THE CONTINUOUS 
ROMMEL’S TROOPS IN THE EL ALAMEIN 


"BOSTON 


‘nosTons ” HARRYING 


The single wall surrounding the fort of Bir Hakeim, seen in the aerial picture of 
this Libyan Desert outpost, makes it even more astonishing that such a place should 
have been held against nine days’ furious attack by bombers, tanks and artillery 
lt is not surprising that the Free French garrison, which by all normal rules of 
warfare should have been completely wiped out, came to be known as “ Koenig's 
Bir Hakeim was one facet of desert warfare: another is the constant fight 
aircraft and ground forces. Wherever the British pilots can find an enemy 
vehicle, they do their best to blast it off the face of the desert--an attitude that 
nakes the need for camouflage a somewhat pressing problem for the Germans Steps 


Ghosts.”’ 
between 


TED LONDON 


SHOWS A NUMBER OF 


DESERT RAID, 


NEWS 


OD eS 


-_— 


THE SAME FORT, AFTER THE 
TROOPS ARE SEEN WALKING 
FREE FRENCH 


GERMAN TANKS, 
ENEMY’S ARMOURED 
"PLANES 


ON THE 


BRITISH WAR 
OF THE “ DAILY 
PREPARING 


OF 
TO 


taken by Rommel'’s men 
trated. 
are the ‘“ Bostons,” 


series of trips over 


House on July 2, to 
a battle in which so 
allowed to roam all 
They travel about in 


over 
their 


AMONG 
DESTROYED 


CLEVERLY 
STRENGTH AND 


to 


much 
the 


- 


FREE FRENCH GARRISON 
BATTERED 


HAVE 


RESPONDENTS NEAR 
EXPRESS,” 
PACK 


AND 
UP 


disguise 
‘Planes which have played a big part in this blasting of the enemy's armour 
some of which are seen setting out on one of their almost endless 
Axis positions. 
in the desert, commonly in the thick of the fighting. 
the Libyan campaign, said there never had been in this war 
liberty had 
battlefield, 
and 


Sar 


CAMOUFLAGED, 


THEIR KIT 
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FROM THE DESERT. 


GERMAN 
THE 


HAD BEEN WITHDRAWN. 
BUILDINGS AND WRECKED LORRIE 


EVERYTHING BEFORE THEY LEFT. 


- 
LYING OUT ON AN OPEN STRETCH OF 
COLUMNS WHEREVER RECONNAISSANCE 
TO FIND THEM, 


SUPPLY 
BEEN ABLE 


(LEFT), 
MAIL,” 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 
OF THE DAILY 
IN THE DESERT. 


BATTLEFRONT,. MR, 
CLIFFORD, 
A NIGHT 


THE 
MR. ALEXANDER 
AFTER 


their tanks from air reconnaissance are illus 


The two war correspondents are, like all others 
Mr. Churchill, referring, in the 


wh 


killed 


correspondents, 
of getting 


been given to war 
had taken their chance 


carry their bedding with ther 
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° FRONT-LINE VIEWS OF ROMMEL’S TROOPS IN THE BATTLE FOR EGYPT. 
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WHILE HEAVY ARTILLERY POUNDS A _ BRITISH POSITION, GERMAN INFANTRY SNATCH 
A MUCH-NEEDED REST. SHELLS THROW UP CLOUDS OF SMOKE IN THE BACKGROUND 


drool 


= 
See ee 

















TROOPS OF THE GERMAN NORTH AFRIKA KORPS IN DESERT POSITIONS, AWAITING ACTION. 


TWO HAND-GRENADES LIE READY FOR USE BEHIND THE SOLDIER IN THE FOREGROUND. GERMAN HEAVY GUNS, WITH THEIR CREWS AND LORRIES, PHOTOGRAPHED IN THEI 


DESERT DURING A LULL IN THE DUFLS FOUGHT OUT BY ARTILLERY UNITS. 





SS EEE ED OUT 
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; WITH MACHINE-GUNNERS LYING IN WAIT TO COVER A BREAKAWAY, ITALIAN TROOPS & BRITISH TANK TRAPS, DESIGNED TO HOLD UP THE PANZERS AT VITAL POINTS, WERI 

‘ EMPLOY FLAME-THROWERS IN AN ATTEMPT TO DISLODGE A BRITISH NEST OF RESISTANCE. s SPANNED BY BRIDGES, OVER WHICH THE GERMAN TANKS WENT INTO ACTION y, 
i y 


pictures from the Axis front in North Africa show some interesting | positions around El Alameir, and two of our pictures show a bombardment in pro 


These recent 
gress, and the gun crews resting during a pause in the battle. One of the puzzling 


details of desert warfare as waged by Rommel’s army. German troops awaiting 
battle are seen in shallow one-man sandpits, armed with rifles and hand-grenades. features of the storming of Tobruk was the speed with which enemy tanks and 
The use of flame-throwers, supported by machine-gun detachments, to smoke out | armoured vehicles were able to cross the tank traps in the perimeter defences. Our 
nests of resistance, is seen. in a picture of Italian troops in action. Heavy artillery final picture shows how the Germans, with a modification of the river pontoon 
duels have been a feature of the desert war, and particularly of the sparring for system, got their tanks into action across these obstacles 
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REMARKABLE MODELS OF THE BATTLE OF THE CORAL SEA; aq 


I. ON MAY 4 A LARGE 

JAPANESE FLEET CON- 

VOYING TRANSPORTS, 

NEW ZEALAND’ THEIR 
OBJECTIVE, ARE 
ATTACKED BY U.S. 
"PLANES IN THE 
SOLOMON ISLANDS. 

THE CONVOY AT ONCE 

FLEES AS BOMBS FALL 
IN THEIR MIDST. 


HERE has never 
been a clear and 
comprehensive photo- 
graph of a naval battle, 
and owing to the great 
area covered by naval 
and aerial forces in a 
modern major sea action, 
it is extremely unlikely 
there ever will be. In 
the four pictures on 
these pages appear an 
amazing series of photo- 
graphs showing accur- 
ately the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, Japan's first 
important naval defeat, 
which were designed and 
taken by the Norman Bel 
Geddes Company (Inc.), 
which has developed an 
amazing technique of 
ships’ models, props and 
lighting, thus producing 
a realistic reproduction, 
carefully checked, of the 
various stages of this 
sea battle, which proved 
to be a victory of great 
tactical value. The 
Battle of the Coral Sea, 
it should be recalled, 


3. THE SECOND BIG CONVOY IS BOMBED MAY 6, BY FOUR-MOTORED BOMBERS OF GENERAL MACARTHUR’S FORCES. THREE HITS ON TRANSPORTS ARE SEEN, was fought almost en- 


WHILE A FOURTH THROWS UP A BLACK PILLAR OF SMOKE IN THE BACKGROUND. A LIGHT CRUISER (LEFT) AND DESTROYERS SCUTTLE ROUND. tirely by aircraft-carriers 
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SEA; ACCURATELY RECONSTRUCTING ITS PROGRESS BY STAGES. 


2. THE ATTACK SURPRISES 
THE JAPANESE. THE 
BLACK-AND-WHITE 
PLUME OF SMOKE 
(CENTRE) MARKS A 
STRICKEN SEAPLANE 
TENDER. A LIGHT 
CRUISER HAS JUST 
SUNK (ON LEFT) ; 
ANOTHER IS HIT (LEFT 
CENTRE) ; IN BACK- 
GROUND (BLACK SMOKE) 
TWO DESTROYERS ARE 
SINKING. 


A LARGE 
ET CON- 
SPORTS, 

THEIR 


ANDS. 

T ONCE 
BS FALL 
IDST. 


s never 
lear and 


and their attendant war- 
statin. ships. Raging from dawn 
ts iin on. May 4 to May 8, the 
a saat U.S. air forces, it has 
since been ascertained, 
ry naval sank the latest type of 
- = . Jap aircraft-carrier, the 
= action, | * Ryukaku,” of about 
ee 17,000 tons, carrying 
s. i 45 planes: three heavy 
ee oF and one light cruisers, 
peer an two destroyers, and at 
if photo- least four troop trans- 
eneel port and supply vessels, 
° of the while more than twenty 
an’s first other ships were dam- 
1 defeat, aged. The US. in this 
aed and dual sea action lost the 
man Bel aircraft-carrier ‘* Lexing- 
y (Inc.), ton,”” a destroyer and 
oped an tanker among shipping. 
que of The enemy intention, 
rops and starting out from Rabaul, 
roducing New Britain, was to sail 
duction, by the Solomon Islands, 
d, of the thence to New Zealand 
of this ) to land a large force, 
proved | but on May 4 they were 
of great } intercepted south of 
The San Cristobal Island. 
ral Sea, Another dispersion,which 
recalled, turned southwards, was 
— attacked by MacArthur's 4. NEXT DAY STEAMS THE MAIN CARRIER STRENGTH OF THE ENEMY SOUTHERN FORCE. THE TWO 
“Carriers bombers on May 6. THEM THREE DESTROYERS, WHILE OTHERS FORE AND AFT CUT ACROSS. AHEAD ARE THREE HEAVY CRUISERS. 


AIRCRAFT-CARRIERS RACE AHEAD AT 30 KNOTS, BEFORE 
THE SEQUEL IS SEEN OVER-PAGE. 
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THE CLIMAX REACHED IN THE BATTLE OF THE CORAL SEA ON MAY 7 AND 8—AS RECONSTRUCTED BY REMARKABLE , 
ABLAZE AND SINKING. DESTROYERS SET UP A SMOKE-SCREEN—TOO LATE. ON RIGHT, A SECOND CARRIER THREATENED 


Continuing the stirring reconstruction of the Battle of the Coral Sea on May 4-8, ascertained to have been the “ Ryukaku,” of about 17,000 tons, carrying 45 ‘planes, 
above is seen the climax, after the Japanese had convoyed two carriers, attended is doomed; but destroyers race up, throwing a smoke-screen too late to conceal 
by cruisers and destroyers, as shown in No. 4, on the previous page. The first her, while others approach to rescue the crew and others dart aimlessly around 
carrier hit (shown bottom-centre), with oil emitted pouring out ablaze, now Towards the top left three U.S. bombers fly towards the second carrier, which has 


é 
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ODELS ACCURATELY 
RK ABLE W us 


ian ‘PLANES SEEN APPROACHING FROM TOP LEFT. THREE US. 
ATENED 


‘PLANES ARE SHOWN BURNING IN SEA. 
nt up most of her fighters, while three Japanese destroyers start a smoke-screen. when Genera! MacArthur's land-based bombers arrived, 500 ‘planes were involved 
‘planes, oon after the U.S. dive-bombers made several hits on her deck and below and Army airmen took aerial photographs which gave the 
9 conceal e water-line. She was believed to have sunk. Three U.S. ‘planes at least have models and design of this battle 

around. ren shot down, while puffs of A.-A. fire are seen. At the height of the battle, defeat nm 
hich has 7 


BASED ON OFFICIAL INFORMATION—CENTRING ROUND THE JAPANESE CARRIER “RYUKAKU,” 


SEEN 


information The 
reconstruction denoting Japan's 


s first naval 
were by the mpany (In rporated) 
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FLIGHT LIEUT. KUTTELWASCHER: A PORTRAIT OF. THE CZECH AIRMAN BY ERIC SQUADRON LEADER MCLACHLAN, D.S.0., THE ONE-ARMED NIGHT-FIGHTER PILOT: 
KENNINGTON. HE HAS WON THE D.F.C. TWICE IN FIVE WEEKS. A PORTRAIT BY ERIC KENNINGTON. 


Flight Lieut. Charles Kuttelwascher, the Czech night-fighter ace serving with the R.A.F., has been Squadron Leader McLachlan was awarded the D.S.O. in May of this year. During the early part 
awarded a Bar to his D.F.C. Both decorations wsre won in five weeks. This is believed to be of this war he served in the Middle East. He was wounded and his Icft arm had to be ampu- 
a record for any pilot during this war. He has brought down twenty-two enemy aircraft; he tated, but within a few weeks he was flying again. Since then he has trained exclusively in 
waits over enemy airfields to pounce on returning raiders and in this way has accounted’ for 

sixteen tetal score. 


night fighting and has achieved considerable success. This gallant and skilful pilut has shot down 
a a large number of enemy ’planes. 
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A GIOVANNI PAOLO PANINI (1695-1768) FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY: A NEW ACQUISITION WHICH IS ON EXHIBITION IN THE VESTIBULE OF THE GALLERY. 
Tus ong a OF ST PETER’S, ROME, AND WAS FORMERLY IN THE DU CANE COLLECTION. 

The picture is a view of the interior of St. Pe o bitious works, several versions exist. One of these, with small variations in the figures and 

visit of Cardinal de Polignac, the French Am setae os . Another version, dated 1755, is in the Hanover Museum. The 

compositions and shows to advantage hi his mastery . National Gallery picture must be of about the same date as the Louvre version. 

Especially attractive is the painting and placing of the figures. acquired at a recent London auction sale and was formerly in the Du 


IT REPRESENTS 
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See its sparkling 
clearness as it bubbles 
in your glass. 

Take a deep draught. 


How clean and crisp 


es 2 
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it is on the tongue. 





Could you 
have believed 
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Until then , 


Weddings without bells. Cake without 
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that water could 


taste so satisfying? 


MALVERN 
SPA 


icing. But good wishes are unlimited and _ 
unrationed. And who minds if we must 
do without sugar and spice and all things 


nice — among the latter, of course, new 
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Ford cars—when ultimately our denials 


will bring a victorious peace, and plenty 
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for everyone. Until then, Ford Dealers’ 
Service Facilities are helping conserve 
petrol by making essential car running 
more economical and keeping Britain's 


transport efficient for the national task. 
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Just as delightful blended with spirits. 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX, LONDON SHOWROOMS : 68, REGENT STREET, W.! 
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34 THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. {[& 
ase ocean a 
THE WAY OF THE LIGHTNING. 


F you heard the thunder, the lightning did not strike you. If you saw the lightning, 
it missed you.’’ These are comforting words from an electrician ; but he should have 
added that when you do see the lightning, it leaves a deceptive impression behind, seeming 
to be a single streak of light. The lightning as the camera records it is more like a branched 
tree, and the discharge flashes down and up the trunk without being separated by eye or 
camera. There are other means of perception which are not deceived, and because the 
anatomy cf lightning is important to great electrical undertakings, it has been examined 
carefully by them; and by conjoint bodies of expert investigators ; so that now a very 
convincing picture of it is presented to us. 

A flash of lightning—** forked lightning,” as it is commonly called—occupies less than one 
and a half seconds altogether, and, being split into lengths, lasting very small fractions of a 
second, inevitably betrays the eye, and the impression left on the retina is further confused 
by the persistence of vision, which runs rapidly following events into one another. But it has 
proved possible to dissect the lightning, and, while ascertaining the energy and volume of elec- 
tricity that provoke and accompany it, to examine the path that, step by step, it follows. 

It is born in the thundercloud. In the cloud 
are countless raindrops which in sultry weather 
have formed in the sky. Each drop or particle 
carries a small charge of electricity, positive or 
negative, and these drops which form the cloud are 
insulated from one another by the air between 
them. Physical action begins when the drops join, 
are borne up, or break up. Electrical action fol- 
lows, because the break-up causes repulsion or 
attraction of the drops, and the electrical charge 
of the cloud increases. Generally, the negative 
particles crowd in the lower portion of tife cloud. 
At the same time, the earth below has always its 
own quota of positive and negative charges. The 
negative charges of the cloud attract the positive 
charges of the earth, whose negative charges rush 
in to make up the loss. As this electrical progres- 
sion amplifies, the water-drops that are falling, 
breaking and carried up, add to the cloud’s total 
electrical charge, which finally becomes so intense 
as to start a discharge. Then— lightning! It 
usually first takes place between different parts of 
the cloud, but the electricalstress betweencloud and 
earth becomes so great that the insulation of the 
air breaks down and the lightning comes to ground. 

Now as to the components of this lightning 
discharge. What is the energy sufficient to cause 
it? Itis now taken to be of the order of 50,000,000 
volts, and has been placed higher. What is the 
length of the flash? From cloud to cloud it is 
roughly six to twelve miles. From cloud to earth 
the stroke may be one or two miles. What is its 
duration? From beginning to end, the flash, which 
is a multiple affair, crashing down in steps, may 
take a fraction over a second. The steps occupy 
small fractions of a second. 

The procedure is as follows. The first pilot 
discharge from the base of the cloud blazes the 
path for other discharges, which follow like pulses. The first 
step taken, the discharge pauses about the 5o0oth-part of a 
second, while throwing out what look like leakage discharges 
sideways, and makes way for the second pulse, which follows 
and takes another step of about 10 yards or so. This goes 
on step by step, while at the same time shorter electric leaders 
reach up from the ground to meet it, till the two kinds of 
electricity complete the path. Thereupon is a violent posi- 
tive electrical discharge upwards. The stepped leaders are 
replaced by the continuous leader, which is what is perceived 
as the “ stroke of lightning.”” At the junctions of the steps, 
wavy streaks spread out like thin tendrils of the lightning 
stalk, and fade away to nothingness. Any photograph of the 
lightning-stroke where it makes contact with the earth is 
very uncommon. 

Lightning, like the earthquake, is not easily handled, nor 
lends itself to experiment. But experiment must be made 
for the protection of electric grids, pylons and cables, to see 
what it does, or may do to them, and what steps should be 
taken to lessen or divert the effects of its undiscriminating 
thunderbolts. If a flash of the type described hits the ground 
at a short distance from the overhead line or cable, no great 
injury is done on high-voltage transmission lines, though the 
effects have to be considered on medium-voltage ones. But 
if the stroke finds a target by a direct hit on vital parts of the 
system,even high-voltage lines are seriously endangered. That 
is a commanding reason for the interest taken in lightning 
by large electrical undertakings. 

But their first preoccupation was the need of finding the 
requisite insulation for transmission lines, and how they should 
best be insulated so as to carry the high voltages imposed on 
long-distance ones, The transmission line from the Hoover 
Dam to Los Angeles carries 287,000 volts; its insulators are 
10 ft. high, and the conducting cables 24 ft. horizontally apart 
The first laboratory experiments to produce artificial lightning 
were made to this end: and they continue. Out of them has 
grown most of the knowledge of what a lightning-flash is and 
does. The method has its own implements of precision, and it 














A LIGHTNING-STROKE WITH AN ENERGY OF 50,000,000 VOLTS, MAKING CONTACT 

BETWEEN CLOUD AND EARTH. THE TRUNK LINE IS MADE UP OF STEPS, 

IMPERCEPTIBLE TO THE EYE AND TO THE CAMERA, THOUGH THEIR EXISTENCE 

IS PROVED; AND THE FLASH, WHEN ONCE CONTACT WITH EARTH IS MADE, 

PASSES UPWARD. THE PHOTOGRAPH REVEALS STREAMERS FROM THE JUNCTION 
OF THE STEPS. 





AN ARTIFICIAL LIGHTNING-FLASH MADE IN THE LABORATORY 
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FROM AUSTRIA TO JAPAN: FOREIGN AFFAIRS WEST AND EAST. 


UR books this week almost range ‘‘ from China to Peru.” We begin our pil- 
grimage, however, in the intervening continent of Europe—with an autobio- 
graphical work of compelling challenge called ““BreTwreeN HITLER AND MUSSOLINI.” 
Memoirs of Ernst Riidiger Prince Starhemberg, former Vice-Chancellor of Austria. 
With 7 Illustrations (London: Hodder and Stoughton; New York: Co-operation 
Publishing Company Inc.; 15s.). 


The author stands self-revealed as an uncompromising Austrian patriot, who strove’ 


to maintain his country’s independence and resist German domination, but disliked 
Socialism and was not averse from some form of authoritarian rule, provided it were 
home-grown and not imposed from without. An indication of his outlook and 
political sympathies is afforded by two of the illustrations. The frontispiece shows 
him as Leader of the Austrian Heimwehr, while in the final portrait he wears the 
uniform of a pilot in the Free French Air Force. ‘‘ When Hitler’s army marched 
into Austria,” says a preliminary note, ‘“‘ Prince Starhemberg, who was in Switzerland, 
was immediately outlawed by the Nazis and all his estates confiscated. At the 
outbreak of war, he offered his services to France.”’ 
The great traditions of his family are recalled by 
another photograph, taken as he stood before a 
statue of his famous ancestor and namesake who 
relieved, Vienna from the Turkish siege, on the 
250th anniversary of that historic event. 

As a writer Prince Starhemberg has a rapid, 
forthright style, with short, sharp sentences that 
ring with urgency like words of command, and a 
dramatic sense in picturing incidents or con- 
versations. A good example is the account of 
his last meeting with Hitler, when he said he 
would vigorously oppose the Austrian Nazis. 
Another interview, with a Nazi emissary, proves 
that, with his forceful character, he was much 
better able to deal with bluster and bullying than 
the shy and diffident Dr. Schuschnigg, and ore 
feels that things might have gone differently if 
Prince Starhemberg had been Austrian Chancellor. 
The book is memorable for its full and frequent 
references to Mussolini’s anti-German and pro- 
Austrian attitude up to a week before the Nazi 
rape of Vienna. He disclaimed hostility towards 
Britain’ and France, with whom he wished to 
co-operate, and he foresaw the German danger 
to Italy and the rest of Europe. 

Prince Starhemberg derides as “an idiotic 
idea ’’ the suggestion once made that he himself 
should be proclaimed ‘‘ Duke or King of Austria,”’ 
and adds: “In the event of a restoration the 
candidate for the throne can only be the legitimate 
heir, the son of the late Emperor Charles.’”’” This 
allusion forms a link with the dedication of “* K1nc 
Atronso.” A biography by Robert Sencourt. 
With 8 Illustrations (Faber; 12s. 6d.). In this 
country, of course, King Alfonso was well known 
from his connection with our own Royal House, 
by his marriage to Princess Ena, while his 
personal charm and sporting tastes made him a general 
favourite. He seems to have had little of that ‘‘ volcanic ”’ 
element associated with the Spanish character. He was ever 
a man of peace, and when he left his intractable realm 
he appealed to Monarchists not to make an armed rebellion 
on his behalf. Besides being a well-told life-story, Mr. 
Sencourt’s book contains an interesting sketch of Spanish 
history, including the Civil War, and a comparison between 
Mussolini’s Fascism and the more Christian type of 
dictatorship developed by Dr. Oliveira Salazar in Portugal. 

Many intermediate stages between Dr. Johnson’s two 
extremes of travel are reached.in ** DipLomatic PETREL.”’ 
By Sir Thomas Hohler, K.C.M.G. With 12 Illustrations 
(Murray ; 15s.). The author spent forty years in the Dip- 
lomatic Service, and the present volume covers the first 
twenty-four, from 1894 to 1918. He hopes—and so will his 
readers—that a continuation may be possible. The book 
takes us to Turkey, Egypt, Russia, Abyssinia, Japan, 
Mexico and the United States. ‘‘ The title,’’ writes Sir 
Thomas, ‘* owes its origin to the fact that I became known 
in the Service as the Stormy Petrel, from the way in which 
wars, revolutions and other disagreeable incidents occurred 
almost immediately after my arrival at any new post.’ 
With its wealth of anecdote and kaleidoscopic changes of 
venue, the book is one that never palls. Formerly ** a warm 
admirer and friend of the Japanese people,’”’ he regretted 
the abandonment of our Treaty with them, but has of late 
years been disillusioned. ‘It is hateful to me,’’ he says, 
‘to observe their conduct in China.” 

In contrast to Sir Thomas Hohler’s pained regret for a 
bygone and likeable Japan, a diplomat and Foreign Office 
official of the younger school, with recent experience of the 
Far East, gives us a kind of oriental *‘ Black Record” 
n ** JAPANESE Frenzy.” By Simon Harcourt-Smith (Hamish 
Hamilton; 6s.). Throughout Japanese history runs a 
national urge to aggression and conquest akin to the fwror 
Teutonicus. No doubt the truth about Japan lies some- 
where between the two attitudes. Just now an astringent 


is necessary only to say that a discharge of 1,000,000 volts will BY A DISCHARGE OF APPROXIMATELY 1,000,000 VOLTS. dose of condemnation, applied also to British errors in 
provoke a flash 4 ft. 6in, long. More can be done in this way. THE .SPARK THUS LIBERATED IS ABOUT § FT. LONG; AND policy and strategy, is the better medicine to prescribe for 
At the New York World's Fair a very much more powerful dis- THE INSTRUMENT DOWN THE SIDE OF WHICH IT PASSES our present ills. Despite a gloomy diagnosis, the author 
charge, running to millions of volts, daily entertained visitors 1s A “ POTENTIAL DIVIDER"? WHICH MEASURES THE retains faith in our ultimate recovery, and indicates the 
with a bright arc 30 ft. long, which split a pinewood board VOLTAGE UNDER WHICH RESISTANCE BREAKS DOWN AND broad lines of treatment he considers necessary. 

* SPARK” APPEARS. For a study of the Japanese problem as it affects our 


in its path. THE 

A second way, followed by Dr. MacEachron in the United 
States, has been that of experimenting, or, as he styles it, playing, with the lightning 
itself. On the summit of the Empire State Building, New York, 1250 ft. above the ground, 
is what is described as a lightning arrester, or traffic policeman, to catch any lightning-strokes 
that come its way. The arrester diverts the stroke down through the steel-framed skyscraper 
to the earth below. On its way down and on its return, its steps are timed and measured. 
They closely confirm the results already recorded of investigation in England, and by Dr.Schon- 
land, the discoverer of the stepped leader, in South Africa. The average length of step is given 
as 25 ft.; the average pause between steps, 30 millionths of a second—and “ most of the 
high current of the lightning-stroke is traceable to the ground; but the cloud has the 
honour of constructing the mechanics.” 

Dr. MacEachron was a disciple of Charles Steinmetz, who began the research into 
lightning a number of years ago in America, where it has received a longer span of intelli- 


ent enquiry than anywhere else, and stirred much popular interest. Some time ago, 
the roar and crackle of a 3,000,000-volt discharge of artificial lightning was transmitted 
radio to Admiral Byrd in the Antarctic. E. S. Grew. 





Allies across the Atlantic, indispensable aid to authentic 
information is ‘* AMERICAN-JAPANESE Documents”: Message to Congress from the 
President of the United States. (Hutchinson ; 8s. 6d.) The sub-title runs: ** A summary 
of the past policy of the United States in relation to the Pacific area, and of the more 
immediate events leading up to the Japanese onslaught upon American forces and territory.”’ 
The most “ human document " is a long list of American nationals assaulted, detained or 
subjected to indignities by Japanese authorities or agents. 

From official formality it is a pleasant change to the free and easy gusto of a vivid 
travel book such as “GERMANS AND Japs IN SoutH America”: Being a Record of My 
Search for El Dorado and of those who have sought and found New Lives. By R. W. 
Thompson, author of * Argentine Interlude’ and *“* Down Under" (Faber; 6s.). The 
author, now a Captain in the Intelligence Corps, has knocked about the world and observed 
the results attained by countless emigrants from Central Europe, Russia and Japan who 
have sought a land of promise where they could live and make homes in peace and 
security ; while some, including Nazis, have settled with the ulterior motive of propagating 
their ni tions il ideology and enlarging their country’s frontiers. Cc. E. Byes. 
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SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST... 


Gone for the duration are the “fair-weather” days of 
motoring —and many of the “fair-weather” cars too. 
With motoring confined to war work and essential 
journeys, there’s not much chance to pick and choose 


road and weather conditions. A car needs to be 





sturdy to survive—as sturdy as an Austin. To-day 
Austin dependability enables thousands of Austins 
to carry on, day in day out, playing their part in the 
war effort. If your Austin is one of them, give it the 
care it deserves. Remember, a little attention now 


and then means a lot—even to an Austin. 


Aren't you GLAD you invested in an AUSTIN 


Read the Austin Magazine — it contains useful tips —4d. monthly from your newsagent. ones 





THE CHATWOOD TRADITION 


lies ever beyond.” 


SUCCESS 


The parents of success are Originality and Deter- 
mination, and the grandparents are Hard Work 
and Ambition. 


To achieve success in industry, attention to detail 
and a balanced mind are of much greater import- 
ance than academic knowledge. 

We are all born with certain natural gifts, and 


acquire others by observation and experience as 
a result of the environment in which we live. 





The great firms of to-day owe their success to these 
factors, and the co-ordination of the individual 
efforts by an executive who inspires a feeling of 
happy confidence. 


The Chatwood Success is based on a sound founda- 
tion—experience. Throughout the firm is an atmo- 
sphere of growth, new knowledge, and new ideas. 


TH E J. E. 8. 
Cc H AT WwW @ O D THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LTD., 
SECURITY ont gat a, seas 


Telegrams : Telephone : 
Chatwood, Shrewsbury. Shrewsbury 4001. 
LONDON : : MANCHESTER span 
GLASGOW : : BOMBAY 

















“Achievement is but another 
milestone along the -highway of 
progress—the end of the journey 





VA RIABLE. PITCH 


PROPELLERS 


ROTOL AIRSCREWS Lt 


PARENT COMPANIES 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED :-: THE BRISTOL AEROPLANE CO..LTD 
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WARTIME IDEAS to 
ASSIST PRODUCTION 


On boards throughout the factory a ‘target’ 
production figure is set for the week. It arouses the 
competitive spirit in the workpeople and maintains 
interest in output as a whole. 






According to expert opinion the Thornycroft 
Thrower has increased tenfold the effective- 
ness of the depth charge. No wonder it 
has been the standard anti-submarine weapon 
in British warships for the past 25 years! 


FOR DETAILS OF THIS AND OTHER SCHEMES, APPLY TO 


GUY MOTORS LIMITED 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLE MANUFACTURERS 


WOLVERHAMPTON 








JOHN |. THORNYCROFT & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, S.W. } 

















For neat appearance and 
IU the worth- while qualities 
NERVE-TONIC of strength and durability 
ORO} D) PATON’S BRITISH LACES 

. are the best in the land. 





‘SANATOGEN 





We are sorry to 
disappoint you, but 
the vital needs of 
the country must 
come first, and the 
materials which go 
to the making of 
‘Sanatogen’ Nerve- 
Tonic Food and . 
*‘Genasprin’ are 
now needed for 
other and more 
urgent purposes. 
Please remember 
this when you have 
difficulty in obtain- 
ing ‘Sanatogen’ and 
‘Genasprin’. 


Genasprin 


A NATIONAL SAVING 
PATON'S SHOE € BOOT LACES 
FOR LASTING WEAR 


~  Y LY | | kK LL \¥ Hi ' T k FROM YOUR RETAILER 


DIVERSION 





3d. to Gd. per pair 


KILLS PAIN QUICKLY- 
TIME LF! 





5138 WM. PATON LTD. JOHNSTONE SCOTLAND 
SRS RARER es. sR we 


The fact that goods made of raw ‘materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export. 
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THE 


YORKSHIRE 
POST 


leads the 
steady opinion of 
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WINDOWS 
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the North 
| WHEREVER TIMBER 1S USED SOLIGNUM PROTECTS IT me 
For forty years Solignum has been used all over the world for the Ask for it at your Club, 
. | protection of timber against attack by Dry-Rot, Damp and Insect Library or Newsagent 
2 Pests—but never before has this protection been of such vital —— 
WHEN 
importance as now. In this country, Sheds, Huts, Fences and 
ow Structural Timbers all need the protection that Solignum can 
REBUILD give—in the tropics Solignum has for years been doing yeoman 
, service in the protection of timber against 
) attack by White Ants and other pests. 
Solignum can be applied with an ordinary 
paint brush, spray gun or by dipping. Whe Ant Desroves 
CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. 
LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 3 SOLIGNUM LTD., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND W.C.2 , 
. 
= SAUCEPANS MADE SPITFIRES—OLD BOOKS MAKE SHELL CASES. TURN THEM OUT NOW—THE NEED IS URGENT! 




















Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 


“Ie A ent ty ag ati THE WORLDS! BEST WEATHERPROOFS 


and it is vitally necessary that the ‘ 4 
Fund should be strengthened and ee id ae 
fortified against any possible diminu- \i] iy 


There is no 
Safer’ 
Place 








tion of income in the future by Ww | 
means of Legacies and Bequests. hf C 14 
\ 
EARL HAIG’S a - 
BRITISH LEGION > egular and Auxiliary. 1818-1942 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary 
Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 


CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY ca A Y M A R K EB T : L oO N D re) N i S . Ww = 


OVERSEAS | gur ag 
SHIPPING |i ~~ 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 


Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL a 
Quebec or t : : 
SINCE 1858 : hasty ad = ERazon B Pe E ( Os b Orn AY 
one 3d. each ATI PPP 
British Consols | ANA mana chan PATUM I EPERIL M 
or EXPORT” sear nwo) tte Punt sted pater 


Low charges for best work on Best 





materials. Agents in all towns. 



































HAPPY 
SNAPSHOTS 









Here are the most)% 
Delicious Sandwiches 
| fom rixsg he 





for the finest 
developing and 
MAGNA PRINTS (Rega) 





arcer than usual, but pe! ten \ ‘ 
ng them 1s rewarded 





OSBORN 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S cicknetres 


rratitving keenne and comfort 8 BP eerie ahs tap is ; 
shaving will be ma t 23 Bridge St. Row, Chester 
‘ . end tor FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept 
, JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. _ Cc. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 
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Good work—good whisky tg | 


-. “ 
J ae = aes Pee RETR on . 
ee . 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still going strong 
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